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VITTORINO DA FELTRE; 
THE ITALIAN EDUCATOR OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
- 


Ir has been observed, that like other sciences and arts, edu- 
cation has its cycles and revolutions — its reformers and n- 
erators — its periods of decline and revival, New views, have 
usually for a long period, only a partial and local influence, and 
often fall back into forgetfulness. It is only when they are 
embodied by some of those extraordinary instruments which 
Providence raises up for this purpose, and, it should be added, 
when the world has been prepared to receive them, by a succes- 
sion of local reforms, or by the crying nature of abuses, that 
they produce results of a general and permanent nature. The 
biography of Vittorino da Feltre, an Italian educator of the fif- 
teenth ceatury—a master spirit, whose influence seemed to 
haye been limited to his own immediate sphere, although its 
spreading circles may have been felt in the countries upon which 
the light of the Reformation soon after dawned, and thus, per- 
haps, have extended even to our own times, is deeply interesting 
as a part of the history of education ; and presents a noble exam- 
ple to those who devote themselves to the same sacred employ- 
ment. 

This remarkable man was born in an obscure Venetian vil- 
lage in 1378. His parents were so poor, that they could only 
furnish him an ignorant and ill educated teacher. The intel- 
ligent pupil soon perceived the deficiency of his instructor, 
and hastened to Padua, where he enjoyed the instruction of 
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some of the first masters of the age. He was compelled to 
pass much of his time in giving instruction, in order to gain his 
own subsistence, but still made so great proficiency, that he 
received the degree of Doctor, an honor seldom conferred at 
that period. He would never consent, however, to wear the 
ring and other insignia which were then worn by those’ who 
received this distinction. Not satisfied with the course of 
studies generally pursued, he resolved to become acquainted 
with the mathematics, then so much neglected in Italy, that 
even in the learned city of Padua there was but a single instruc- 
tor in this science, Pelacane, who, unhappily, was not less dis- 
tinguished for his avarice than his knowledge. His instructions 
in the University were confined to philosophy, and whoever 
wished to acquire the mathematics was compelled to pay a con- 
siderable sum for private lessons. He demanded from Vittorino, 
a compensation which he was utterly unable to pay,and the 
zealous pupil in the hope of attaining his object, entered the 
service of Pelacane, and persevered in performing the most 
menial offices for six months, with unwearied faithfulness, in 
order to gain his favor, but without making the least impression 
upon the selfish pedant. Unmoved in his resolution, Vittorino 
then procured Euclid, and by his own unassisted efforts, made 
himself master of the first ten books, in six months; a thing 
unheard of in those days. He connected with this, the study 
of other mathematical works, and was soon prepared to give 
instructions himself in this science. Such were the difficulties 
which, in that period obstructed the path of knowledge, while 
they doubtless gave additional vigor to those who were able to 
surmount them. Vittorino observed, ‘I have much to thank 
Pelacane, that he chose to make me a mathematician for noth- 
ing.’ It may be observed, in passing, that Pelacane soon lost 
all his pupils, and was dismissed from the University. 

Vittorino continued to pursue eagerly every branch of know- 
ledge, except Astrology, which he seems to have disregarded, 
in spite of the superstition of the age, and at the age of forty, 
commenced the study of Greek, with one of his countrymen at 
Venice, who had just returned from his travels. He afterwards 
returned to Padua, where he was received with the highest hon- 
ors, both by the students and inhabitants, was attended by a 
great number of pupils, and gave instruction to many gratui- 
tously. By the invitation of the students he took charge of 
the gymnasium, and at the same time commenced more fully 
his peculiar career as an educator in 1422, by establishing a 
school in his own house. 

In this private institution, he made no distinction between the 
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rich and the poor, except that the former were obliged to pay a 
certain sum which was employed for the support of the latter. 
For himself, he did not reserve the smallest ig neu woe ‘it 
is gain enough for me,’ said he, ‘ if my pupils learn from me to 
live well and to speak well.’ 

The number of pupils was limited, and neither entreaties nor 
tempting offers could induce him to increase it. All applicants 
underwent a rigid examination, and the corrupt, and those who 
were destitute of talents were rejected without hesitation, if he 
subsequently found that a pupil had no capacity for higher stud- 
ies, he sent him back to his parents, with the advice that they 
should prepare him for the employment for which he seemed to 
be best fitted. Happy would it be for many a child, and many 
a parent, if modern educators would adopt the same bold and 
decided course. It would save society from many a_ useless 
incumbrance in the learned professions, whe might become val- 
uable citizen in other occupations, and spare much mortification 
and disappointment to those who are immediately interested in 
the success of a youth. 

Vittorino was naturally of a sanguine temperament, inclined 
to violence of passion. In order to become master of himself, 
he practised the utmost temperance, avoided every species of 
stimulating food, and inflicted upon himself many of those 
unnecessary hardships which in that age were deemed subser- 
vient to a life of virtue and piety. If he found himself inclined 
to anger, he still retained sufficient self-command to refrain from 
speaking or acting until he became tranquil. He was not how- 
ever satisfied with relying upon his own strength, but resorted to 
religion and to its great Author, as the only means of obtaining 
the complete victory over his evil dispositions, and employed 
himself in doing good in every way in his power, to the sick, 
the unfortunate, and the prisoner, as well as to the ignorant. 
Instead of accumulating wealth from the fees paid by his nume- 
rous pupils, he distributed it to those who were needy. At one 
time, he had seventy pupils, to whom he gave not only gratui- 
tous instruction, but food, clothing, and the costly manuscript 
copies of books, then the only ones to be procured, for the pur- 
suit of their studies. He often assisted their parents, in order 
that they might pursue their studies free from all anxieties. 
When a ani led finished his studies, he usually gave him a 
valuable book. A manuscript of Xenophon, in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, still bears the inscription in his handwriting 
addressing it as a present to one of his pupils, as a mark of his 
affection. 

Finding it impossible to restrain the students of the gymna- 
sium at Padua from their vicious courses, for want of sufficient 
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148 He Na called to Mantua. 


authority, he withdrew to Venice, and established there a second 
private institution for education; but Providence had prepared 
for him a more important sphere of action. Mantua was, at 
that time, under the government of the Marquis Francisco Gon- 
zaga, distinguished for his heroism, his mildness, his generosity, 
and his love of splendor. His wife, who was no less remarkable 
for her piety and literary accomplishments, than for her beauty, 
bore him a numerous family ; and both parents were anxious to 
obtain a worthy educator for their children. Gonzaga, at length 
heard of Vittorino, and commissioned a Venetian nobleman to 
secure him for this purpose, at any price he should think proper 
to demand. The modesty of Vittorino led him, at first, to 
decline the proposal, both on account of the responsibility 
involved, and his dislike to a court life. When he heard of 
the splendor and power of Gonzaga, he remarked, ‘how diffi- 
cult it is for virtue to hold the reins in the midst of such pros- 
perity !’ He feared that he should not be able to follow the 
proper methods of education with the children of such a prince, 
or enable them to resist the temptations with which they were 
surrounded. He afterwards reflected, that if this prinee hon- 
ored virtue so much, his example would influence his subjects, 
and that if he succeeded in preparing these pupils to be good 
governors, he should secure the welfare of the State for a long 
time. He hoped, also, that the generosity of Gonzaga would 
enable him to accomplish his favorite object in founding a more 
perfect institution than he had yet established. 

‘These motives (for he would not hear of salary) determined 
him to go to Mantua, with the firm resolution to leave it when- 
ever he found in the corruptions of the court, or in other circum- 
stances, insurmountable obstacles to his methods of education. 
He expressed these views to Gonzaga on his arrival, and was 
assured, that if he would undertake the task of educating his 
children, he should have unlimited authority to pursue his own 

lans. 
f A residence had been prepared for the educator and his pupils, 
provided with everything which could serve for convenience or 
pleasure. Shady walks, pleasant gardens, long galleries, a room 
adorned with paintings, a table supplied'with all the luxuries which 
the age could furnish, in its services and its food, seemed to justify 
the name of ‘Gioiosa,’ or ‘ The Delicious,’ which was sand St to 
this palace. Vittorino found much which’ might be employed in 
accordance with his views, but much also which was opposed 
to them. In addition to the excessive material luxury of this 
princely residence, the palace swarmed with perfumed servants, 
and proud and ill educated young noblemen, selected companions 
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for his pupils. The princes gave themselves up to their propen- 
sities without reserve, and spent their time at the table or in idle 
amusements. 

Discouraging as these appearances were, and strongly as Vitto- 
rino was inclined at first to renounce his task, he finally resolved 
to remain and boldly combat every difficulty. At first, he assumed 
the position of an idle observer, in order that he might become 
thoroughly acquainted with the characters of those around him, 
and by giving free scope to these young spirits, learn better how 
to guide them. As soon as this point was secured, he com- 
menced his task with vigor; he only retained the less corrupt 
and talented of the young noblemen, and sent away the rest, 
without any regard to their wishes. He reduced the number 
of the servants, and assigned to each a particular task, which 
should prevent all disorder and abuse—he placed a trusty 
porter at the door, who allowed no one to go in or out without 
his permission, and thus secured his pupils from the tempters 
and flatterers who would otherwise have beset them. The mode 
of life, clothing, and all the circumstances of his pupils underwent 
an entire change. He was careful to see that his directions 
were rigidly observed, while he treated those under his care with 
great mildness, and made all these changes without consulting 
his patron, in order that rank and intrigue may have v~> influ- 
ence upon the decisions he made. The parents of the .cung 
noblemen who were dismissed, neglected no means to injure 
him in the opinion of the prince ; but contrary to their expec- 
tations, he approved entirely of the preceptor’s measures, and 
thus greatly encouraged him in his difficult task. 

The method of education adopted by Vittorino comprised 
many things which are considered as discoveries of modern 
days. He was far from devoting himself exclusively to the intel- 
lectual instruction of his pupils, but sought to train at the same 
time, the body, the mind,and the heart. He exercised them daily 
in riding, running, swimming, fencing, and other active exercises 
and games, suited to their respective tastes, and the occupations 
to which they were destined. By such exercises, he observed 
that nut only the body is developed and improved in strength 
and agility, but the passions are rendered less powerful, and the 
eniodd buthey prepared for study and reflection. He was most 
pleased with those youth who were most active and cheerful in 
their gymnastic exercises, for he was persuaded that they would 
be the most indefati and zealous in intellectual labor, and 
in the practise of virtue. At all seasons of the year, these 
exercises were taken in the open air, in order that his pupils 
might become alike indifferent to severe cold and the burning 
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heats of the sun. ‘My dear children,’ said he, ‘accustom 
yourselves toeverything, for you know not to what mode of life 
Providence may lead you.’ As the air of Mantua was unheal- 
thy in summer, his pupils went into the country at that season, 
still remaining under his own direction, or under the care of 
confidential guardians. In the winter, they were not allowed 
to wear a great deal of clothing, that the free motion of their 
limbs might not be impeded, nor that tenderness of constitution 
produced which gives rise to somany diseases. He was dissat- 
isfied when he saw his pupils lounging about the fire ; and when 
they complained of cold, he sent them out into the open air. 
‘Good mother earth,’ said he, ‘furnishes man with all that he 
needs — even with warmth, if he stamps vigorously upon the 
ground. The warmth we gain by exercise, is the most agreeable 
the most durable, and the most healthy; because it is spread 
equally over the whole body. The fire only warms some parts 
of the body, and those excessively ; in this way, it often ‘pro- 
duces diseases of the eyes, catarrh and cough, and above all, it 
cherishes indolence —that enemy of every noble enterprise. 
Exercise, on the contrary, not only produces warmth, but aids 
the digestion, invigorates the health, and animates the mind.’ 
He was careful that his pupils should not sleep too long; and 
excessive flesh, which is often the result of too much repose as 
well as too much food, he regarded as a ‘ heavy burden to the 
body, and a thick eloud around the soul.’ 

Vittorino was always present at the meals of his pupils, and 
which were prepared agreeably to his directions. He required 
that all the dishes should be wholesome, as simple as_ possible, 
and such as could be found everywhere. He allowed them 
onl, a small quantity of the weak wine of the country, and this 
mixed with a great deal of water. His directions were more 
cheerfully followed, in consequence of his own rigid adherence 
to them, and when his friends remonstrated with him on_ his 
abstemious mode of life, he playfully replied, ‘ How different 
are our anxieties, my dear friends; you are troubled that I do 
not partake of everything; and I, on the contrary, am afraid 
lest you should enjoy too much.’ If, notwithstanding his pre- 
cautions, any of his pupils became ill, no mother could nurse her 
children more faithfully than Vittorino did these objects of his 
care. 

He was not only careful to preserve the health and vigor of the 
body, but also to cultivate agreeable habits, and taught the proper 
positions and movements of the feet, the hands and the head. 
If, for example, a pupil had the habit of leaning upon another, 
he drew a circle on the floor, and obliged him to stand upright 
in order to correct this propensity ; and he resorted to other 
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methods to prevent the hiding of the hands, distortion of the 
features, and other unpleasant habits. He accustomed them all 
to speak as clearly and harmoniously as possible, and by perse- 
vering exercises he improved many rough and shrill voices. He 
clothed his pupils neatly, and in a manner suitable to their rank, 
but by no means ostentatiously ; and reproved severely those 
who devoted too much attention to dress, or wished to assume 
the character of ‘ young fashionables.’ 

His methods of physical education were attended with pecu- 
liar success in reference to the two elder princes under his care. 
The oldest, Ludovico, wasso excessively fleshy, that he moved 
with difficulty, and seemed almost without joints. Thesecond, 
Carlo, was, on the contrary, so tail and emaciated, that his ap- 
pearance excited compassion, while the awkwardness of his 
position and movements, was painful to himself, and almost 
laughable to others. The first anxiety of Vittorino was to 
improve these shapeless forms. He gradually withdrew from 
Ludovico all rich food, and allowed him only to eat very mode- 
rately of the most simple dishes, and when he saw his appetite 
too keen, he called in singers and musicians, during his meal, 
which soon inspired the youth with so much taste for these 
nobler pleasures of sense, that he often sprang from the table 
that he might lose nothing of them, These measures, in con- 
nexion with suitable exercise, gave Ludovico so regular and 
fine a form that he was soon scarcely recognized, and he con- 
tinued during his life a model of temperance. Carlo, on the 
contrary, was allowed to satisfy himself with the most whole- 
some and nourishing food, and to take dry bread at all periods 
of the day when he desired it. Vittorino often wept with joy, 
when he looked at them, and called one his Hercules and the 
other his Achilles. Would that these wise methods of a dark 
age and benighted ccuntry, were oftener adopted in the institu- 
tions of a nation that pretends to all the light of the nineteenth 
century ; we might then hope to banish some of the monstrous 
and some of the spectre-like figures which haunt our halls of 
science. Strange! that all the light of physiology, and all the 
evidences of experience should be insufficient to remove from 
the minds of well-informed men, the absurd prejudice against 
gymnastic exercises, which have so often been the means of in- 
calculable benefit to body and mind, merely because the unthink- 
ing compare them to the tricks of a monkey, or because they 
do not produce money to add to that fl of wealth which 
threatens to ruin the morals of our country. 

Vittorino gladly received very young children into his institu- 
tions, and preferred those who had never received instruction 
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from others. He commenced his course by giving them the let- 
ters of the alphabet written with various colors upon pasteboard ; 
and joined, himself, in the little games by which he endeavored 
to impress them upon their memories. As soon as the pupils 
had become familiar with the indispensable elements of know- 
ledge, he examined very carefully their talents and dispositions, 
before he ventured to mark out their course of study. Endless 
as is the variety of the human faculties, it was his opinion that 
everyone without exception whose body is_ well-organized, has 
received from the Creator the necessary qualifications for some 
occupation or branch of science, and he believed that provision 
should be made to enable everyone to follow the particular course 
to which he is adapted. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


Tuovusanps of parentsand teachers — especially the latter — 
ask this question ; and thousands wish to ask it, but suppress 
their feelings lest they should reveal their supposed ignorance. 
The truth is, that the majority of our community have no clear 
and distinct conception of the meaning of the term physical 
education, although it is quite fashionable, and is in nearly eve- 
rybody’s mouth. Even our teachers, both male and female — 
our district school teachers, we mean — a large majority of them, 
have very inadequate ideas on this subject. Of the meaning 
of the term physiology, they know perhaps equally little. 

Our object, in this article, is to give them a general idea of 
what is meant by physical education; at least, what is meant 
by it so far as it applies to or concerns their own sphere of 
action ; and what in general they ought to know, so as to be able 
to teach and educate properly. 

Whatever has anything to do in forming, developing, improv- 
ing or injuring the bodies or the various parts and organs of the 
bodies of the children under our care, deserves our attention 
as being concerned in their physical education. It is the 
word physical, which, in relation to this subject, perplexes and 
confuses so many people. Just substitute the word bodily for 
physical— a very appropriate change — and it would vary the 
aspect of the whole matter. 

Your pupils have lungs ; those lungs are forming, every mo- 
ment; they are also changing the blood every moment. 
Now, to have the lungs ae formed, requires appropriate 
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exercise in reading, — , Singing, walking, running, labor- 
ing, &c. ; and my the blood popiity chee within them 
requires the admission, at every breath, of a supply —a full 
supply too— of a certain kind of air. The {purer that air is, 
the less it is mixed with any other matter, or has any other mat- 
ter in it, and the less it has been breathed by others, the better 
for your pupils. You greatly need, therefore, to study the 
nature of the lungs and of theair; and also the character of 
the changes which the air undergoes, both in the lungs and 
elsew here. 

Your pupils have eacha heart, connected with which are arte- 
ries and veins almost innnmerable, and holding from one to two 
or three gallons of blood, according to the size of the body. 
The whole mass of blood passes through cavities in this heart, 
once in about four minutes ; and through the lungs in such a 
manner as to be affected by the air which is in them about as 
often. If there isany impurity in the blood, it is carried through 
the tender heart, which is very sensible to the presence of impu- 
rities ; and also through all parts of the body, even the brain ; 
and is not thrown out again, till it has come round to the lung:;, 
or perhaps not even so soon. But the purity of the blood 
depends not only on the lungs, but in some degree, at least, on 
the nature of the food and drink we use. You will, therefore, 
see an additional reason for studying the nature of the lungs 
and the air, and a very strong reason for studying the nature of 
the heart and arteries and veins, and their contents, the blood. 

Your pupils have a brain and nervous system, the instruments 
of sensation ; and they have numerous inlets, among which are 
the eyes, the ears, the nose, &c. You see, therefore, the neces- 
sity of understanding all these organs and their relations. The 
eye has particular relations to light, and may be injured by it — 
either when deficient or in excess, or when improperly applied, 
in various ways. ‘The eye may be improved by cultivation. 
The ear may also be improved by cultivation; and it may be 
injured by abuse, but not so readily. 

You can do a great deal in cultivating these organs of vision 
and hearing, and fitting them to appreciate differences of color 
and sound with great accuracy. Such cultivation will be of 
very great value to them in after life. 

Your pupils are affected by temperature. Sometimes, owing 
to a particular state of the nervous system, great fatigue, great 
debility, or some other cause, they will be much colder —even 
with the same clothing, than at others. Physiology will teach 
you not to be surprisedat this. It will also teach you the nature 
and functions of the skin —the character and purposes of per- 
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spiration — and the diseases which arise from too little or too 
much perspiration. There are circumstances, too, connected 
with the history of every schoolroom, which, in this point of 
view, require much attention. 

We ought to pause here to say that everyone of your pupils 
is exposed constitutionally to particular diseases, more than to 
others ; and we regard itas your duty to watch and teach him to 
watch, with peculiar care, at these dangerous points. And is 
not this a part of physical education ? 

Every pupil is also exposed, ina greater or less degree, todis- 
eases of each organ—if not duly studied, educated and guarded. 
There are diseases of the lungs, diseases of the heart, diseases 
of the brain and nervous system, diseases of the skin, diseases 
of the eye, ear, nose, mouth, &c. 

Your pupils have muscles — hundreds of them — made for 
motion, and demanding it. How can you direct them in such 
a manner as will best promote the healthy action and proper 
development of these important parts of the human frame, 
you understand their nature, structure and character? How 
can you otherwise judge what kind of sports are best for them ? 
How can you form an opinion of the comparative value of exer- 
cises in mechanics and those in agriculture? How can you 
tell whether to join or not in the prevailing contempt of gym- 
nastics, and the almost equally universal skepticism in regard to 
calisthenics ? 

Your pupils have heads — masses of brain with a thin ease 
over them. How will you know, unless you study these parts, 
whether or not it is safe to strike them with books, rules, 
rods, ferules, or even with your hand? How will you be able 
to form any adequate conception, without a knowledge of the 
character of this soft, curious mass, whether or not there is dan- 
ger of exciting it too much by excessive study ? 

Your pupils have hands, Is any attention paid to these? Or 
are they wholly overlooked? The training of the hand to an 
easy position and motion in writing, is highly important, and 
should never be overlooked. 

They have each a stomach ; susceptible of cultivation and 
improvement, or of deterioration and abuse, like inost other mus- 
cular organs. It may be injured in various ways; 1. by 
receiving and attempting to digest improper substances; and 2. 
by water and other substances, at tov high or too low a temper- 
ature. Or it may be injured by being kept constantly in action, 
like other organs that are muscular and need occasional rest. 
Cold drinks when the pupil is very hot, may do him immense 
mischief. As to being kept too constantly in action, this isdone 
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in various ways. It is effectually done, by those pupils, male 
and female, who are allowed to be constantly chewing things in 
the schoo! room. 

The condition of the schoolhouse and schoolroom, have also 
a strong bearing on the physical education of young children. 
Are the benches good ones? Have they backs? Are they 
too high? Are the writing desks in good condition? Is the 
schoolhouse warm enough? Is it too warm? Is the air kept 
pure? Do the pupils go out of doors often enough, into the 
purer air? Are any of them acquiring, from time to time, bad 
habits? Are they learning to pick their nails, their teeth, their 
noses, their ears, or theireyes? Are they, from mere fatigue, 
learning the art of not sitting still, and of not standing still, 
when they read? Are they acquiring habits of drawling, or 
enunciating badly, or of w tere ese ? 

But enough for the present. e — have gone a great 
deal farther, into particulars. ‘The world of physical education 
is exceedingly broad. What we have said, is merely a series of 
hints. The teacher, however, who has been aroused by them, 
toa faint conception of the arduous work of physical education 
and as a preliminary step to the study of physiology, will not 
require that we should say more ; and he, who would not be 
aroused by this, would not be, perhaps, by a more extended 


article. 





TEACHING PUPILS TO SIT STILL. 


Tue attempt to make young children, at our district schools, 
sit still unemployed, for an hour at a time, has often?struck me 
as not only unwise —since it is usually fruitless— but unrea- 
sonable. In the first place, such protracted stillness has no 
advantages to compensate for the trouble of securing it. Sec- 
ondly, it is next to impossible to effect it. 

Theonly advantages that I have heard claimed for it, are, 
that it is important to the child in future life to have learned to 
sit — ; and that it is equally important to the good order of the 
school. 

I admit, with cheerfulness, the importance to the child himself, 
of learning to sit still. I consider scarcely anything which is 
taught, either in the family or in the school, of more consequence. 
For the want of such knowledge — for want of the Aabit, I 
should rather say, of sitting still —I have seen adults unhappy. 
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One man, in particular, I recollect, who was never taught to 
sit still. He is now near forty yearsof age. Follow him where 
you will, even to the church ; and unless he is asleep, you_ will 
find him in motion. I have, indeed, known him to make efforts 
to keep still ; but they are never long continued. If hecan do 
nothing else, he will pick his teeth or his finger nails. He per- 
ceives his condition, and makes some faint efforts to break from 
the chains of so powerful a habit ; but he finds it so difficult, 
that he does not long persevere in his attempts. 

But how is this habit to be formed ? Is it to be formed, in 
the boy or girl of three or four or five years of age, by compel- 
ling him or her to sit, with arms folded, on an unpleasant or 
painful seat an hour ata time? Never. Such is the nature of 
most children, that unless you fasten them, or employ them, you 
cannot keep them still so long, if you would. The time for 
which a child should be thought to sit perfectly still, either in 
school or elsewhere, should be, at first, very short indeed ; and 
should only be increased gradually. The moment you extend 
the period, too much, you not only defeat your object, for the 
time, but you produce, in the child’s mind, a permanent reac- 
tion or dislike to the whole thing. 

In regard to the plea that a little child ought to sit still, for 
the good of the rest of the school, I have many doubts. The 
older pupils are not much influenced by the example of the 
younger class, of whom, I am, just now, speaking. ‘The force 
of example, in a school, is all the other way. If examples of 
perfect silence were even as valuable in a school, as some sup- 
pose, it should be the older,and not the younger pupils, of 
whom they should be required. 

But I have not found this deathlike silence in a schoolroom 
either useful or necessary. True, 1 have sometimes required it 
of my pupils. .But at other times, 1 have permitted more of 
the hum of business. If there were a difference at all in the 
results, I think the last mentioned course the best. 

In this view, it seems to me wrong to impose on young child- 
ren so painful a task as that of sitting entirely still for a whole 
hour ata time. It seems not only irrational, but as I have 
already said, unreasonable. It not only has no important advan- 
tages, but is attended with many positive evils. 

J. It is injurious to health. No child under five years of age 
ought to be expected to sit still half an hour at a time,’in any 
circumstances. Who can doubt that the spine is often injured 
in this way? Who can doubt, that the universal or almost uni- 
versal crookedness of this naturally straight column, is often 
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begun in the schoolroom, in sitting too long on hard benches, 
and above all, sitting too still ? hat other young animal — 
except the human being — would not be destroyed, in a short 
time, by similar treatment? And do not young children suffer 
quite as much from close confinement, as other young animals ? 
Is not motion, as almost incessantly indispensable to the proper 
and healthful development of the organs and frame of the hu- 
man body, as to those of the lamb, or the kitten, or the kid ? 

2. It endangers good manners and habits. A thousand bad 
habits — physical, intellectual and moral — grow out of the 
effort to keep little children still in the school room. There 
seems such a tendency to expend voluntary power in some 
direction or another, that if they are required not to move their 
bodies, they will at least move their hands and feet. Hence, 
frequently arise the habits of drumming with the toes, rubbing 
the eyes, and picking the teeth, nose and ears. Hence, also 
arises, in some instances, the habit of picking or biting off the 
nails. 1 have seen a person, in whom this last habit was ren- 
dered so inveterate at school, that he had not broken it up in 
middle age. 

3. It isdangerous to morals. Children can no more bear to be 
idle, than adults ; and it is at least equally true of them, that he 
who is idle, is sure to be in mischief. ‘The seeds of a great mul- 
titude of vicious habits are sown, while sitting on the school 
bench, with nothing to do. 

4. It is a great waste of time to the teacher, if not to the 
pupil. What teacher has not regretted the necessity of spend- 
ing so much of his time in correcting and punishing his pupils ? 
Yet no small portion of this correction and punishment grow 
= of idleness, aided by fruitless efforts to keep them perfectly 
still. 

How much happier would every body be who is concerned — 
pupil, teacher and parent — if means were devised to keep these 
young folks constantly occupied ! But is it an impossibility to 
do so? Are there no means of furnishing the youngest pupil 
with such constant employment as to prevent the evils which it 
often costs both him and ourselves great pains to correct ? 

Yes, the means are abundant. There is no sort of difficulty 
— were teachers awake to the necessities of the case — of 
devising means for keeping every child in school in such constant 
employ as to prevent all the evils which are usually attendant 
upon idleness. Let his time be properly divided between busi- 
ness and play and sitting, and the task is accomplished. 

Suppose a class of little boys have been sitting a quarter of 
an hour in perfect silence. This is quite as long a time as any 
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body should expect them to be still. ‘Then giveeach of thema 
slate and pencil, fifteen minutes more. Let them write down 
the lessons they are learning ; or make pictures ; or do anything 
almost, they please. ‘Then perhaps, let them recite or spell or 
say their letters. ‘Then let them go out and play fifteen min- 
utes more. Then again you may require them to sit perfectly 
still a short time. Then, slates again. Then, it may be well to 
let them stand a short time ; and so on. 

Let me say again, there is no sort of difficulty in all this; 
especially if the school is not too large. I have found no diffi- 
culty in carrying out the leading features of this plan in a school 
of forty pupils. If the number is very great, the teacher may 
be obliged to employ monitors to attend to the slate exercises, as 
well as to attend them during their recreations out of doors. 


A. 





MISSIONARIES OF EDUCATION. 


Extract from an Essay presented to the American Lyceum in May 1836. By 
Ww. A. Axcorr. 


A rrienp of Education, in a letter which I received from 
him six or eight years ago, while speaking of the comparatively 
wretched condition of our common schools, observes nearly as 
follows. ‘A missionary of education is much wanted in this 
country. We need a Howard to dive into our School houses, 
examine the condition of the pupils, and be the means of extri- 
cating from these prisons many a sufferer.’ 

My friend was right, as far as he went. Instead of one 
missionary however, — one Howard — we want many. How 
great a number, I will not now undertake to say. But if six- 
teen was not too many for the Jewish nation in the days of 
Jehoshaphat, when it contained a population but half as great 
as the present population of the United States, it is obvious 
that we are not likely soon to see too large a number in the 
field, provided they possess the right character. They should 
be to our community what the five princes, the nine Levites, 
and the two priests, which Jehoshaphat sent out as missionaries 
of education, were to the Jews; or they may prove a curse 
rather than a blessing. Instead of propagating the fear of the 
Lord among the surrounding nations, and proving the most 
efficient means of promoting the public as well as the private 
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good which were ever put in requisition, as was the case among 
the Jews, they might prove instruments of national as well as 
of individual evil. 

Permit me to state with more distinctness what I mean by a 
missionary of education in the United States. 

I mean, then, an officer appointed and sent forth by some 
responsible body or association, whose object, and whose sole 
object it shall be, by appropriate means to awaken everywhere 
an interest in education generally, but especially in parents as 
parents and in parents and teachers, as the proprietors and 
conductors of infant, primary, elementary or common schools 
—those schools to which alone the mass of the community 
ever gain access. Such a person, devoted to his employment 
as a profession, or for life, whether called Agent, Superintend- 
ent or Missionary, and whether sent out for this purpose by a 
Legislature, or by some known Association, such as the Amer- 
ican School Society, the American Lyceum or the American 
Institute of Instruction, would be, in effect, a missionary of 
education. 

The inquiry will next arise, What should be the specific 
duties of such an officer, or in other words; How is he to 
accomplish his object ? 

The means of awakening parents and teachers, must be 
many and various ; as various, indeed, as the circumstances in 
which such parents and teachers may be placed. 

Sometimes he may speak to them through the pulpit, if he 
can gain access to it. Perhaps it may be better however,. as a 
general rule, to collect a small audience in each separate dis- 
trict. In this day of inquiry, I apprehend there will usually be 
little difficulty in collecting, at the school house, a small number 
of the proprietors of any district school, provided due notice is 
given that a well known and accredited agent is to speak to 
them without money or price ; and in not a few districts he 
would probably speak to the most crowded audiences. It will 
be a far easier task merely to collect people together for a pur- 
pose like this, than to address them in a way calculated to do 
them good, and without at the same time exciting their pre- 
judices and confirming them in their neglect and stupidity. 

But the missionary of education must not only give Lec- 
tures, he must see and converse with individual teachers and 
parents.’ He must visit parents at their houses, and teachers at 
their school rooms. He must endeavor to make the teachers 
of a given region associate with each other for mutual improve- 
ment, more than they have been accustomed to do, and visit 
each other more frequently. The importance of interchanging 
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visits, in the way last mentioned, has seldom been properly 
appreciated, and in this respect, I have been much pleased 
with the arrangements of the School Committee of Lowell in 
Massachusetts, who have made it the duty of the teachers to 
visit some particular school every week, and spend half a day 
in it; and without being obliged to make up to their respec- 
tive districts, the time thus occupied. 

These visits of teachers to each others schools, together with 
weekly meetings for mutual communications and improvement, 
if rendered universal, would have a great and lasting good 
effect ; and I see ‘not why a judicious public officer might not 
hope to effect this. —If this measure were effected, the way 
would then be opened for town or parish or county or perhaps 
state meetings or conventions ; and this, too, in a natural and 
rational manner. For, however successful some individuals 
may have been in forming county or state conventions, without 
this preparation, it cannot be doubted, that with it they would 
have been incomparably more so. 

In short, there are a thousand ways in which a missionary of 
education might operate, some of which would only be sug- 
gested by the circumstances in which he might from time to 
time be placed. There is one more, in particular, which strikes 
me as too important to be omitted in this place. 

If the officer were from the ranks of the more enlightened 
and thinking and experienced teachers — and in my own view, 
no other person ought in any instance to be appointed, he 
could do great good in the school room. There are few teach- 
ers worthy of the name, who would not rejoice to receive his 
visits and hear his instructions. These might be given not so 
much in a dictatorial manner, as in familiar exercises with classes, 
or with the whole school. Perhaps at one time he might 
instruct a class in the alphabet; at another in spelling, at 
another in defining, or reading, or geography, or arithmetic. 
Or perhaps the teacher — for the sake of coming more nearly 
at the spirit in which he would conduct a school, will give up 
to him, for an hour or half a day, the reins of government ; or 
at least do this as far as the circumstances may permit ; himself 
remaining, for the time, as a mere spectator. 

But in order to execute in the best manner his whole duty, 
and accomplish the greatest possible amount of good, the mis- 
sionary of education must co-operate with, or at least hold an 
intimate and frequent correspondence with his fellow mission- 
aries; for it is hoped, that were this subject to receive the 
attention which its importance demands, there would not be 
less than one officer of the kind eniployed in each State and 
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Territory of the Union. I do not suggest the importance of a 
friendly correspondence and an intimate relation between 
twentyfive or thirty public functionaries of this description, so 
much to prevent jealousies or other evils from springing up — 
for it is hoped, they might have minds sufficiently enlarged to 
be above all this — as to strengthen and encourage them in their 
efforts, on the general and long accredited principle that Union 
is strength; and also as a means of aiding each others’ progress 
by communicating light and knowledge and experience. 

All these officers should report often to the body from which 
they emanated. Portions of these reports might, from time to 
time, be published in our papers and periodicals. How would 
it excite public interest to read in our journals— say, in the 
Annals of Education —the accounts of these missionaries ; 
their travels, their meetings, their efforts in schools, their diffi- 
culties and their triumphs, their sorrows and their joys. It is 
impossible for the public mind long to remain as uninterested 
and as stupid as it now is, on this great subject, were such meas- 
ures to be in constant and efficient operation before them. And 
until measures of this description, or in this general spirit, are 
devised and carried into execution, it seems to me equally im- 
possible to expect, on any rational principles, much of improve- 
ment in education. I ought to add, in this place, that let the 
reports or proceedings of the missionary of education be pub- 
lished where, or by whom, or to what extent they may in other 
forms, an annual Report should not fail to be made out by the 
Secretary ef the body to whom he is made responsible. For | 
believe as I have already said, that there should be a common 
or general head, to whom all the officers in question should be 
responsible, either directly or through the medium of smaller 
heads in each individual State. 

The great work, after all, of a missionary of education, would 
be to enlighten parents. It is sometimes said — and the remark 
has more of truth in it than I wish it had — that there is but one 
real difficulty in the way of advancing the cause of education ; 
which is, the ignorance, the stupidity, and the cupidity of pa- 
rents. ‘Teachers, as such, stupid as some of them may be, are 
on the whole, much in advance of the mass of the community, 
If any one doubts this, he needs but to attend one session of 
the American Institute of Instruction, where he will see scores, 
perhaps I might say, hundreds of female teachers from almost 
all parts of New England, spending not only a whole week of 
their time, but a large proportion of their scanty, yearly earn- 
ings, in going and returning, and in living in an expensive city ; 
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and all this sacrifice, for what purpose, if not to improve them- 
selves in their profession ? 

I have said that the great difficulty of difficulties — the grand 
obstruction to the school missionary’s progress—is the igno- 
rance of parents. But how shall this difficulty be met? How 
shall the ignorance and the prejudice and the stupidity to which 
I allude, be overcome ? ‘ 

The first point to gain — as it appears tome —is to convince 
them of the importance of instruction and education. To this 
end, in a community where the love of gain is predominant, and 
that of distinction scarcely less so, it may not be amiss (though 
I should prefer other motives could they be prosecuted with any 
hope of success) to set forth the advantages of a good educa- 
tion in a pecuniary point of view; and show that whatever 
may be the future destination of a child, he who is educated, 
has the greatest chance of success ; and that the same remark is 
equally true in reference to becoming distinguished in any other 
manner. 

When a person is fully convinced of the importance of edu- 
cating his child, the next question is, How is he to be educated, 
or, who are to be the teachers ? 

The first and more important teachers are the parents. Let 
the child be destined to whatever other school he may, it is at 
home, after all, as a general rule, that the burthen of his edu- 
cation is to be accomplished. Let parents be shown more dis- 
tinctly what education is ; that it does not consist so much in 
set lessons, as in silent and good example; and that though 
every parent has it in his power to do much for his child in the 
way of improving his mind by direct instruction, he can do 
almost infinitely more by that constant management in the fam- 
ily and everywhere in the society of his child, which, more than 
all else, goes to establish his character. 

Next in importance to the family, as a means of instruction, 
is the common, or district, or elementary school : the school in 
which, as I have already said, the mass of the children of a com- 
munity like ours must and do often all receive all the instruction 
they ever receive beyond that of the family. 

Infant schools are few and scattered. The principal substi- 
tute for the family school — for I hold most distinetly, that all 
schools are but temporary though they may be necessary sub- 
stitutes for the school which God in nature has instituted as the 
most efficient of all others — the principal substitute, I say, for 
this, is the district or common school. This, in the best cir- 
cumstances, has a more salutary influence than any other school 
whatever, beyond the paternal roof. The reason is obvious. 
The children are still at home the greater part of the time, and 
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under the influence of the parents, their natural and legitimate 
educators. 

But, at the present day, for I must be brief on this part of my 
subject, these schools are not under the best circumstances. In 
one or two of the States, the inhabitants have relied so long and 
so much on a public fund, for the support of common education 
that their own exertions have partly ceased ; anda kind of pub- 
lic paralysis seems to have followed. In the other States, they 
are in the other extreme ; and without any fund at all. And 
in the States where the common schools are in the best condi- 
tion, there is already so much of a division of rank in society, 
that the wealthier part of the community are beginning to send 
their children to other schools in preference to the common 
school. So far have they already, in this way, withdrawn their 
influence, that the consequences are, to every friend of his coun- 
try, fearfully alarmmg. ‘The separatists, whose exertions and 
influence while they remained personally interested in the school, 
were great and efficacious, having ceased to watch over those 
institutions, they have in some places rapidly deteriorated, espe- 
cially as regards their moral influence. So deplorable, in these 
respects have the results been, that it is not uncommon, now-a- 
days, to hear people of good sense in other respects, say, they 
have already become nurseries of vice, to which they cannot 
conscientiously send their children. 

This state of things, growing worse and worse, as it un- 
doubtedly is, every day, is, as | said before, most alarming ; 
and hence a wide field is opened — probably the widest — for 
missionary labor. What the missionary has to do in this respect 
is, to convince people if possible, that in this country, and with 
our habits and government and institutions, there is no alterna- 
tive between a good system of common schools and the almost 
utter ignorance and abject slavery of the poorer part or great 
mass of the population; that good common schools can never 
be maintained unless the wealthy citizen, who is able either to 
send his children elsewhere or educate them at home, instead of 
doing so, makes a little sacrifice, and sends them to the common 
school: and joining his efforts to those of his poor, his less 
informed, and less influential neighbor, devotes some of that 
extra effort or money which he would otherwise feel himself 
called upon to expend in another manner, in elevating this com- 
mon asylum of infancy and childhood. 

But to show all the evils which are daily and hourly growing 
out of this circumstance — the withdrawal of the children of 
the wealthy and influential from the common school —and to 
present, in a proper manner, the duty of this latter class to make 
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the sacrifice which I have mentioned, requires a volume rather 
than a single division of an essay: or rather it requires, what it 
was the principal object of these few hints — for they are merely 
hints — to show, the constant labor of thorough, efficient, faith- 
ful and devoted missionaries. I will only add, that in my 
own opinion, and | speak not the language of a momentary 
impulse, but of much reflection and extensive observation, the 
destinies of our nation and of the world, turn on this very hinge. 
If our common schools can be made common schools indeed ; 
— if the mass of the community, high and low, rich and poor, 
bond and free, can be educated in them, during several of the 
first years of their lives, and if parents of all ranks and classes, 
and names will exert themselves, shoulder to shoulder, to sustain 
and elevate them, and make them what they should be, then 
our free institutions may be permanent, in spite of foes without 
or within. Butif not —if those who have it in their power, 
will continue, because it is in their power, to withdraw their 
influence, as they are now rapidly doing, and if the lamentable 
state of things is to go on, and increase for twenty, thirty .or 
fifty years to come, then it requires not the spirit of inspiration 
to enable us to foretell, with considerable certainty, the result. 





EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING ETYMOLOGY. 


[The following ‘ Experiment’ was published in this work nearly six 
years ago. Our apology for rewriting and abridging it, is to present it 
in one view, instead of having it scattered through several different 
numbers as before ; and also to benefit many individuals who were not 
subscribers to the ‘ Annals’ at that time.] 


I was resolved on making a thorough experiment in teaching 
English Grammar. It was perfectly obvious that as Etymology 
was usually taught in schools, it was not only not understood by 
pupils, but irksome, in the extreme. I thought I had at last 
devised a plan of inculcating this part of grammar with more 
than usual success, as well asin a manner which would be agree- 
able to the pupils. 

These points being settled, the question was, when and where 
to make the experiment. Its novelty would so attract the atten- 
tion of the rest of the scholars, if it was pursued in the regular 
hours of the day school, as to render that season somewhat 
doubtful. Besides, there were such prejudices in the district — 
and in most other school districts in that region — against gram- 
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mar in general, that I was afraid to render it very conspicuous, 
lest I should displease the parents. 

Our evenings remained ; but I was, in general, opposed to 
evening schools. The evening, however, presenting fewest 
objections, it was concluded to pursue the course, at those sea- 
sons. We commenced the evening of the first day of January, 
1830. 

As I had given some intimations of my plan to the pupils, I 
had expected a large class would attend the course. But the 
inclemency of the weather just at the time when we made the 
beginning, together with other unfavorable circumstances, dimin- 
ished the class to about ten; of whom, there were about an 
equal number of males and females. Their ages were generally 
from twelve to sixteen years; though there were a few not 
much over ten. 

Each pupil was furnished with slate, pencil and sponge, and 
each was required to pay the closest possible attention to every- 
thing I said or did. ‘The idea of studying grammar with slates 
and pencils was so novel, that [ found no difficulty of securing 
general attention. 

Holding up my cane before them, I asked them to write the 
name of it on their slates. It was immediately and eagerly 
done. Some, indeed, wrote staff, instead of cane ; but this was 
a matter of no consequence. Either was sufficient for the 
purpose. 3 seo 

Now, said [, after giving them all ample time to write the first 
word, you may write the name of that, placing my hand upon 
the table : which was accordingly done. I had already requested 
them to be careful to spell correctly, as well as to write every- 
thing in a legible hand. 

You may now, I observed, write down on your slates the 
names of all the things in the schoolroom :; such as chairs, desks, 
windows, &c. One of the pupils at first observed, that there 
were but few thingsin the room. But he soon found, on 
observing more closely and thinking more intensely, that the 
number was much greater than he had previously supposed. 
There were more than he found room for on the whole of one 
side of his slate. Many of the classsaid they could not, before 
now, have believed there were so many things in the room. 

When each had extended his list as far as he could, I requested 
binio count them, {and set down the number. Particular 
individuals were next called upon to read their list aloud, pro- 
nouncing distinctly each letter. When there was an error in 
orthography, it was marked, to be afterwards corrected. 

As soon as this exercise was finished,and the slates cleaned, 
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I asked them to put down the names of all the objects they 
could think of, which they were accustomed to see in the road 
between the schoolhouse and Mr B.’s — about a quarter of a 
mile distant. One pupil inquired, if they might write the names 
of the men, and women, and children, he was accustomed to 
see there ; as well as the birds, snakes, and other animals. [ 
told him he might. 

A long list having been completed by each pupil, he was 
required to read it, mark the errors in orthography, and correct 
them, as before. Care was taken, not to make the lesson tedi- 
ous. It was not expected they would, at these first efforts, 
succeed in writing down every name, that might have occurred 
to me. All we wanted, was to make a beginning. . 

As they were not yet fatigued at all, | gave them a third les- 
soa. Do you know what a quadruped is? I said. Either they 
did not know, or did not understand me, for they were silent. 
I told them that quadruped simply meant an animal with four 
legs. Now, said I, you may write down the names of all the 
animals you have seen, read or heard of with four legs. A long 
list was soon produced and corrected as before. 

Josiah, said I, do you know what a quadruped is? An ani- 
mal which has four legs, he replied. I gave examples of a few 
bipeds and quadrupeds ; and asked him to distinguish the latter. 
He found no difficulty in doing it. 

Still it was scarcely an hour from the time of our commenc- 
ing the lesson ; and they were all eager to do more. Sol gave 
them short lessons on the names of flowers — trees — fishes — 
trades — articles of furniture, &c. 

Before closing the exercises for the evening, we reviewed 
what we had done, in avery familiar manner : I, on my part, ask- 
ing them what we had done, at every step of our progress ; and 
they, on their part, giving the particulars. 

Now, I said to them, you have many of you attended schools 
whére grammar was studied; do you know what a noun is? 
No one appeared able to tell. They had heard the language 
of the definitions of the book repeated over and over — perhaps 
repeated it themselves — but had not understood it; and now, 
they had utterly forgotten it. 

Well, said I, all the words which you have written on your 
slates this evening are nouns. They are the names of things; 
and all names are nouns. Noun, then, means name. ou 
may wonder why we do not always call them names, instead of 
— the word noun ; but I can only tell you now, that the 
word noun, in studying grammar, is the most fashionable. 

You must, however, be aware that you have written the names 
of only a small part of the things in the world. There are 
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names of good conduct and bad conduct, and there are names 
to a great many sorts of things which you do not probably 
think of. 

If a man should behave so ill, as to take things without lib- 
erty, and perhaps do it a great many times, there would be a 
name for him; do you know what it would be? They did not 
quite understand me, at first, but afterwards they did ; and said 
a thief. I gave other familiar examples of nouns; and for 
variety’s sake, as well as to enforce the principle, asked them to 
turn toa certain table of words in their spelling books, and select 
all of those words which they thought were nouns. 

We had now continued the exercise an hour and a half, when 
it was deemed advisable to close for the evening.. There was 
no diminution of interest, however, till we came to the very 
moment of dismission. 

At our next meeting, it was my object to give them a clear 
and distinct idea of a verb. I did not, it is true, tell them 
beforehand that we were going’to study the verb; for it was a 
part of my plan not to do it. I only requested them to take 
their seats, and to provide themselves, as before, with slates and 

ncils. 

I had entered the room with a bough in my hand, which I 
had broken trom a tree by the roadside, asI came along. The 
scholars had stared as I came in, but had not probably supposed 
it had anything to do with the lesson. They were soon unde- 
ceived, however. ‘The bough was to be, for that evening, my 
text book. 

Observe now, said I, what I do, and write down the action 
which you see me perform. This distinction they did not at 
first fully comprehend. Accordingly, I broke in two a portion 
of the bough, and asked what it was I had done. Broke the 
stick, said one. Well, then, said I, if broke is the word which 
you think will best describe what I have been doing, just 
write it down. It was accordingly done; and I could now 
perceive that they began to understand me. 

Taking my penknife from my pocket,I next cut the stick, 
having already required them to watch my movements. This 
action they were now required to write down. They found no 
difficulty in doing it. Some, indeed, [wrote the nominative 
along with the verb, as ‘he cut’ or ‘he cuts ;’ but in general 
they wrote only the verb, in some of its moods or tenses. 

A very great number of actions were now performed on or 
with the stick;—it was split, hacked, scraped, bent, swung, 
tossed, sawed, peeled, &c. All these words, and many more, 
were written on their slates. Other actions were then performed 
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and disposed of in the same manner ; such as stamping, leaping, 
jumping, walking, crouching, running, sitting, rising, singing, 
whistling, whispering, frowning, smiling, &c. 

When these exercises had been continued an hour or more, I 
told them that there was a name for words that meant action ; 
and that the name was verb. ‘Thus, said 1, you have the true 
meaning of the word verb ; it signifies an action. It isa mean- 
ing, too, which you will never forget. When we learn in the 
book that ‘a verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
suffer,’ we seldom understand it; and when it is explained to 
us, we are apt to forget it. But you will now remember what 
a verb is as long as you live. True, I have not told you every- 
thing I know about the verb ; but all that I have told you, is 
true, and may be easily remembered. I repeat; I do not think 
you can east/y forget it. 

And I do not believe they have forgotten it to this hour; 
though more than seven years have elapsed. It is the only true 
mode of teaching the definitions of those parts of speech ; and 
the principle is applicable not only to etymology, but to orthog- 
raphy, as well as to several sciences quite distinct from English 
grammar. 

Our exercise was finished, for this evening, by selecting all 
the verbs in certain columns of words to which I referred them, 
and by a review, both of the studies of this and the previous 
evening. 

I have been thus particular in describing my method of teach- 
ing the character of the verb and noun, because, in the first 
place, I wished to illustrate the general principle of teaching 
the thing itself, before I meddled with its name; and in the 
second place, because the noun and verb, as is well known, are 
really two very important parts of speecli ; and require, on their 
own account, a large share of the learner’s early attention. 
He who getsa clear idea of the true nature of the noun and the 
verb, and can select them all from the pages of an English book, 
with scarcely a single mistake, has made a very considerable 
step toward a correct knowledge of English grammar. 

At our next lesson, we studied the pronoun. For this pur- 
pose, I selected a familiar story, with which they were all 
acquainted and which abounded with pronouns, especially he, 
and requested them to write the story on their slates, exactly as 
I should slowly repeat it to them. In repeating it, | substituted 
nouns for the pronouns, in every instance, which in some places 
made a complete jargon of it. They were then requested to 
erase the nouns, as many of them as they could, and substitute 
words which would make better sense in their place. As soon 
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as I had made myself intelligible by an example or two, they 
roceeded in the work with great pleasure and interest. 

When several similar exercises had been performed, they 
were told that those words which they put in the place of nouns, 
and which had so much abridged and improved the composition, 
were pronouns. Pro, I said, is a Latin word, and means for. 
Pro-noun, therefore, means for a noun ; that is, a substitute for 
a noun. 

During this evening, we confined ourselves entirely to the 
personal pronoun, and to a review of this. and the preceding 
lessons, and to selecting nouns, verbs, and pronouns from some 
of the tables of the spelling book. 

Such was the eagerness of my pupils to advance with the 
experiment that we had our fourth lesson in the morning at 
sunrise ; and this, too, in spite of the intense cold, and in defi- 
ance of the fact that several of the pupils were females, and 
had nearly a mile to walk to reach the schoolhouse. 

At this morning meeting, we did nothing but study the nature 
of number — singular and plural. I must not go into the 
details of the plan for want of room. It is sufficient to say that 
the plan was equally well adapted to the purpose, with those 
which had been devised for other purposes at our former meet- 
ings; that we spent some time at this, as at every lesson, in 
reviewing the past; and that we closed only when we were 
interrupted by the arrival of the hour of nine o’clock ; the sig- 
nal for commencing the regular forenoon exercises. 

Our time at the fifth meeting was taken up with the adjective ; 
in reviewing former lessons, and selecting nouns, verbs, &c. 
from spelling and reading lessons ; or parsing, as 1 should say, 
etymologically. I will not describe the plan; I will only say, 
that the principle and the end were similar to those of former 
lessons, and that the pupils’ interest was undiminished. 

The sixth lesson was on the gender of nouns and pronouns. 
The seventh was a review of all we had done ; at which I was 
agreeably surprised to find that though two or three weeks had 
elapsed since the exercises were commenced, not a single idea 
had been lost by the most careless scholar. I attributed this — 
no doubt justly — in part to the interest which was taken, and 
not wholly to the original excellence of the method. 

The eighth lesson was intended to show the relation of adjec- 
tives to nouns; and was therefore partly an exercise of syntax. 
The real object, however, was to show the true nature and char- 
acter of the adjective, by exhibiting its connection in the sen- 
tences where it occurs. We also took up, in this lesson, the 
degrees of compaison. 

15 
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The ninth lesson was on the adverb, but I must not go into 
detail. I have extended the subject too much already. 

It is just necessary to say that we closed with our tenth les- 
son. ‘This was spent on mood and tense. Want of time — 
but not the want of success, prevented a farther prosecution of 
the experiment. We had, however, proceeded far enough to 
convince me that there is nothing in the nature of grammar 
itself, were it pursued in a rational manner, to excite or preserve 
the disgust for it which children are so apt to acquire. 

For though we had not spent more than twentyfour hours of 
time in our experiment — even including the time occupied in 
studying three or four short lists of words at home, connected 
with our course — yet in this very short period, a considerable 
advance had been made, not inthe study of Grammar itself as 
a whole, but in the important department of it called etymology. 
They had acquired a thorough understanding of the nature of 
the adjective and of the degrees of comparison; of the nature 
of nouns, with gender and number, and, partially, case ; of 
personal pronouns ; and of verbs ingeneral, and adverbs. They 
had also acquired some knowledge of transitive and intransitive 
verbs ; of mood and tense; of government and agreement ; and 
of the nature of prepositions, conjunctions, interjections and 
articles ; they could parse, etymologically, as well as scholars gen- 
erally who have studied grammar three months on the common 
plan ; and what they had gone over with, they clearly under- 
stood. 

Enough at least had been accomplished —I repeat the senti- 
ment — to convince me, along with another experiment some- 
what similar to this, that if English Grammar must be studied 
by young children, there is a better mode than requiring them 
to spend weeks and months in committing to memory and 
repeating definitions and rules, to which they do not and can- 
not possibly attach any meaning. 

Not that books are to be dispensed with, altogether ; far 
enough from that. Where some preparatory knowledge has 
been acquired, books are, most unquestionably, highly useful ; 
nay, indispensable. But in the etymological part of the study, 
the pupil’s own eyes and mind, with his slate and pencil, consti- 
tute the best books ; and without these, to begin with, the use 
of books, is, to young children, of very little service. A. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SPEECH. 


Mucn is said, in these days, of premature or precocious 
education. It is not the phrenologist alone, who talks of the 
evils of our hot bed systems ; it is almost everyone who has 
studied human nature and character, as it is; and who sighs to 
see it what it should be — what, in fact, it might be. Everyone 
who has acquired the least smattering of physiology, must know 
that a premature development of some orall of the mental pow- 
ers of man — to say nothing of the physical and moral powers— 
is an evil as universal in civilized countries as are the means of 
establishing schools and furnishing seats and books, and sup- 
plying one teacher to a hundred or two of pupils. 

But it is not mental precocity of which we propose now to 
speak. That subject has already received a share of attention 
in this work, in some degree commensurate with its importance. 
We are to treat, at this time, of physical precocity — of that 
premature physical development which is everywhere seen, eve- 
rywhere fashionable,and everywhere to be lamented for its 
consequences. 

From the very birth of an infant, it seems to be a leading 
object with those around him to push him forward. He must 
be urged to notice things, to attend to sounds, to smile, and to 
play. He must be urged to the use of various kinds of drink for 
which he has no natural cravings, and various kinds of food for 
which he has no instruments of mastication or powers of diges- 
tion. He must be urged to walk, to speak, to sing; to use a 
whip, play with a doll, pull the dog, harass the'cat, beat James or 
Sarah, and perhaps sit astride of a surloin of beef in the platter.* 

I do not undertake to say that no child ought, in any circum 
stances, to be led along towards any of these things ; but only 
that he should not be urged. In general, however, it is soon 
enough to assist him when he begins to manifest a desire to mas- 
ticate, walk, sing, &c. ; and as to encouraging him to beat those 
around him, or be cruel to the dog or the cat or even to a fly, 
and above all to get astride of the beef or cry for the moon, it 
were better for hin and for the world that he were never either 
urged or led, at any age or period. 

But we are to treat, at present, of premature efforts to induce 
children tospeak. Who, that has ever had the care of child- 
ren, in their first efforts at spelling and reading, has not been 


* A respectable — writer says he knew a child, who, on taking it into 
his head that it would be pretty to ride on a surloin of beef in the platter, was 
set astride of it; and another who was not peimitted to see the moon, lest 
he should cry for it. 
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struck with the wretched enunciation which prevails! How 
few there are with whom long and painful efforts are not neces- 
sary, in order to break their erroneous early habits, and estab- 
lish those which are better! There is, it is true, a great differ- 
ence in this respect, in different parts of the country, and in 
different states of society. But there is no place —so far as we 
are acquainted — where the majority of children do not utter the 
greater part of their words, at least until they are, by much exer- 
tion, taught better, in a manner more or less mumbling, indis- 
tinct, or confused. 

Why all this? Is it not for the same reason that the limbs of 
the child who is put into leading strings or aided by go carts or 
otherwise, are for some time weak and irregular in their motions ? 
Is it not because the muscles and tendons and chords — the 
organs of speech as we call them —have been urged beyond 
their strength, or perhaps prematurely developed ? 

We are acquainted with a gentleman — the father of a family 
and a distinguished teacher — who holds, that it is desirable to 
develop, as early as possible, the infantile powers of speech. 
Fortunately, however, as we think, he has never yet put. this 
unnatural and erroneous theory in practice. His children are 
not taught to speak earlier than those of others; nor are we 
aware that they speak any better. 

It seems to us decidediy wrong to urge a child, in this mat- 
ter, at all. Efforts of this kind, we have reason to believe, 
though followed by a slight degree of immediate apparent util- 
ity, are nevertheless detrimental in the end. We do not believe 
that under the best and most favorable circumstances, anything 
is ever gained in this way; while, for the most part, habits of 
indistinct and wretched utterance are often laid, which prove as 
lasting as life itself. 

The evil in the case is often greatly increased by the bad 
examples of pronunciation which are set. How seldom is it, 
even in the best society, that we pronounce the first words 
which we propose to a child for imitation, with any degree of 
correctness! From the moment when he begins to understand 
us, till the time when he has learned to imitate us, how seldom 
is it that he hears a word of whose meaning he has the least 
conception, which is pronounced as it ought to be! Why not 
just as well speak plainly in his hearing, as only half utter words? 
Is it, really, any harder for a little child to say, father and mother, 
than to half pronounce these endearing words? 

We are utterly opposed to all these efforts at precocity of 
development, even were the development attended with imme- 
diate advantage. But it has not this to recommend it; it is 
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productive, from first to last, of nothing but evil. It is doubt- 
ful, even, whether the person whose vocal organs are thus early 
miseducated, ever entirely recovers from the injury which is 
accomplished. As the legs which are hurried into action and 
made to bear the incumbent weight of the body before they 
have become firm enough for the purpose, are often injured and 
made crooked for life, so the muscles and other parts concerned 
in speech, may, by overstraining, incur a weakness from which 
they can never wholly recover. 

We do not, indeed, affirm positively that this is often the 
case. Our reasoning on the subject is principally from analogy. 
We know, however, that many carry a feeble, inefficient voice, 
and a vicious, half formed utterance with them through life ; and 
we do not believe effects like these are without their correspond- 
ing causes. So, that if the views which we advance, are not 
quite susceptible of demonstration, they are at least susceptible 
of a species of proof which does not fall very far short of it. 

If our conjectures are correct — if this urging into premature 
action the organs of speech is permanently injurious to those 
organs themselves, then it follows on the known principles of 
physiology that the other organs of the system which sympathize 
with them are more or less injured. It is true in physical mat- 
ters, as the great apostle of the Gentiles said it was in morals, 
that whether one member suffers all the members suffer with it, 
and whether one member rejoices all the members rejoice with 
it. Indeed, the apostle must have borrowed this beautiful and 
correct comparison from physiology ; of which, perhaps, he had 
obtained some knowledge at the celebrated schools which he 
attended. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the externals of an individual that 
concerns more his reception and influence in society — unless it 
be the face generally and especially the eye, of the education of 
which we purpose to speak hereafter— than his speech. He 
who speaks well, is sure to gain attention, even when his sub- 
ject is not very inviting; while he who enunciates badly, often 
finds it difficult to gain the ear of his friends or of an audience, 
to subjects vitally important, and acknowledged by them to be 
so. How important, then, the education of the voice and speech, 
especially the latter ! 


15* 
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THE YOUNG ARITHMETICIAN OF SICILY. 


Tue astonishment excited in the United States twenty years 
since, by the appearance of the infantile calculator, Zerah Col- 
burn, has recently been experienced on the continent of Europe. 
As if to furnish an illustration of the theory, that distinguished 
talents are to be looked for rather in the descendants of the 
ignorant and rude, than of those who too often exhaust their 
powers in the discoveries and productions which astonish the 
world, the darkened island of Sicily has produced, within a 
short period, three prodigies in calculation, apparently not less 
remarkable than the American boy. The ‘ Guida del Educa- 
tore,’ an excellent journal of education, recently established in 
Tuscany, contains an interesting account of one of these child- 
ren, from the pen of Mr Mayer, an active and philanthropic 
laborer in the cause of education in that country. 

Jo eph Pugliesi was born at Palermo, of poor parents. His 
father did not know how to read or write, and his children were 
growing up in thesame ignorance. The first exhibition of Jo- 
seph’s extraordinary power, was at the age of five years. He 
was in the shop of his father, while a stranger was making up a 
bill of articles sold. After repeating the particulars, slowly, 
that the ignorant father might follow him, he stated the sum 
total. A childish voice instantly exclaimed, ‘ It is a mistake ;’ 
and gave another sum total, which was found to be correct. 
The stranger was astonished. He put various questions to the 
child, of a similar kind ; and received, in every instance, imme- 
diate and correct answers, the more astonishing as the child 
knew nothing of figures. The stranger returned, repeatedly, to 
examine him, and at length, convinced that he really possessed 
extraordinary powers of calculation, he announced the case (the 
second of this nature in Sicily) in the papers. This led to an 
examination before the public authorities, which fully estab- 
lished the reputation that Joseph had acquired. 

The ignorance and avarice of the father, only saw in the 
powers of his son, the means of gain; and, like the father of 
Colburn, he commenced a series of journeys to exhibit him as 
an object of curiosity. After traversing the island of Sicily, 
he passed into Italy, visited the piincipal cities, and went into 
Germany as far as Vienna. The young arithmetician was eve- 
rywhere loaded with applause, and honor, and gain. The news- 
papers were filled with his praises —Academies of Science sent 
him their diplomas — cities struck medals in his honor — sev- 
eral sovereigns received him in the most condescending manner, 
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and the insignia of an order conferred on him by the Pope, 
procured him military salutations at the very gates of royal pal- 
aces. 

‘Unhappy boy!’ exclaims the benevolent narrator. ‘These 
diplomas and medals, these applauses and this gold, ill repay the 
indignities of such a life. Sometimes he appears in the halls 
of the great, appreciated and caressed like the learned lap-dog 
that guesses a card, or puts together the letters of a word. 
Sometimes he mounts the staircase of the rich, anxious and 
uncertain whether he shall meet with a contemptuous refusal, or 
with that proud condescension which will purchase a few paltry 
tickets for his exhibition. Then he appears in full theatres, 
surrounded by a crowd, who bring these same tickets, demand- 
ing an hundred fold their real value, and without regard to the 
remonstrances of the rational and scientific, putting him a thou- 
sand questions, generally trivial, often malicious, and always pre- 
senting a spectacle fitted to degrade the dignity of a human 
being, and the science which is thus made a plaything for vul- 
gar curiosity. Unhappy boy!’ 

The powers of a despotic government were employed, in this 
case, in the cause of humanity and science. The King of Na- 
ples exercised the absolute control, which most governments of 
Europe possess over their subjects, wherever they are, in recall- 
ing Pugliesi from these mountebank wanderings, in order that 
he might receive a suitable education at the public expense. It 
was on his return to Naples, that the author of the article before 
us, met with him, and had an opportunity of testing his remark- 
able powers. He does not, however, occupy himself in barren 
details of the arithmetical feats of this prodigy, which may, after 
all, be rivalled by Babbage’s machine for calculation — but in 
inquiring into the nature and value of his peculiar powers, and 
the best mode of cultivating them. He expresses the delight 
he felt in perceiving that all the contaminating scenes, and all 
the excessive efforts of four years of wandering had not destroyed 

,the childlike character of Joseph, and that, like Zerah Colburn, 
at the same age, he gave himself up with ardor to every childish 
amusement, as often as he was permitted todoso. ‘He isa 
boy, in the midst of boys — happy in running, and leaping, and 
playing ball — impatient with sitting still, and still more so with 
close application — an enemy to study, and eager only for con- 
versation, and play, and food ; charmed with the books of child- 
ren, and exhibiting a lively affection for those who show affection 
for him. He is now between ten and eleven years of age— 
with a fine countenance —a large forehead —an animated 
expression, and quick movements. Since having the small pox 
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in infancy, he has enjoyed perfect health, and seems not -to be 
fatigued by any of the ordinary operations he performs. He 
admires and describes the objects of curiosity he has seen in 
his travels, and often exhibits evidence of taste, in the reasons 
he gives for preferring one building or city to another. Noth- 
ing, however, in his view, surpasses his native city in beauty. 
He speaks of it with enthusiasm, and certainly not without some 
reason, for we have seen few spots, which,in some respects, 
surpass it in beauty. He is fond of music and of poetry, and 
thus shows that his powers of mind are not limited to the mere 
circle of numbers, and that he is capable of becoming more 
than a mere machine for calculation.’ 

Joseph is quite ignorant of figures, and in one instance commit- 
ted six errors in a simple operation with the pen, which he imme- 
diately corrected by mental calculation. He has received little 
instruction of any kind. His memory is remarkably tenacious, 
and he can repeat the problems proposed to him for solution, 
months and even years before. It is evident, nowever, that it is 
not this faculty which gives him his peculiar facility of calcula- 
tion ; for the long operations in which this faculty is especially 
called into exercise, such as calculations of progression, are diffi- 
cult and unpleasant to him. He is able to repeat a number of 
fourteen places on hearing it once, and after an interval of half 
an hour spent in conversation, again repeated it in the direct 
and in the inverse order. Many of his calculations are made 
by the method, sometimes called false position, which indicates 
that his power consists in the quick perceptions of the relations 
of numbers, and not in the mere recollection of them. It is, 
in short, that combination of originality, and rapidity, and accu- 
racy in reference to numbers, which many eminent painters and 
musicians have possessed in reference to colors and sounds, and 
which is generally termed genius. 

The inference has been made in this case, as in many others 
of remarkable genius, that it was a species of intuition, incapa- 
ble of improvement. But there are a multitude of examples in 
other faculties of the mind, to show the fallacy of this reason- 
ing ; and Zerah Colburn assures us that his own power of cal- 
culation was greatly improved by exercise, and greatly impaired 
by neglect. The author of this memoir does not imagine that 
Pugliesi has any secrets to reveal, or any methods which are to 
be of important service to science ; an opinion fully justified by 
the experience of Colburn. He observes very justly, that the 
wonderful results of the machinery of Babbage, which not only 
performs the most complicated and tedious calculations, but 
writes down the results with perfect accuracy, render it proba- 
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ble, that a mere calculator will hereafter be deemed of little 
value to society. He believes, however, that the same powers 
of mind, applied to other branches of science, might be ren- 
dered of signal service ; and itis to this point, that he wishes to 
direct the attention of those who are concerned in the education 
of this extraordinary youth. 

Mr Mayer considers the predominant faculty of Joseph, to 
be a peculiarly vivid and accurate perception. He observes, 
that sucha faculty cannot be duly cultivated by methods adapted 
tominds of another cast, and that the routine of ordinary institu- 
tions would only embarrass and retard his progress, and diminish 
the probability of rendering him peculiarly useful. Such a mind, 
ought, certainly, to be trained in a manner adapted to its pecu- 
liar powers and wants. He proposes, that the attempt should 
be made to direct his attention by regular steps, to the various 
relations of form, of power, of motion, and, in general, of 
physical science ; at first, perhaps, by a series of arithmetical 
problems. He remarks, that the object of formulas and theo- 
rems, is to abbreviate and facilitate the action of the mind ; but 
this is not the thing to be desired in the case of Pugliesi, and he 
considers it, therefore, far more reasonable, and more likely to 
invigorate his mind, to present the objects themselves, and 
require him to exercise his peculiar powers of perception and 
judgment in discovering their relations, than to lead him on 
mechanically in methods which others have devised. In_ this 
manner, he thinks not cnly that his mind would be enlarged, 
but his curiosity excited, and other faculties awakened in a man- 
ner which would furnish data for the guidance of his educators, 
and for the choice of a course, as well as a method of study, 
best fitted for him. He hopes that he would thus be led to 
exercise the native powers of his mind in new discoveries or 
combinations, instead of remaining, as at present, a mere mirror 
to reflect the images which rise before him, almost without the 
agency of his own will. He urges, that his physical powers 
should not be impaired or hazarded by that unnatural confine- 
ment for hours to the school-bench, which is the lot of most 
children ; and thinks it highly desirable that he should no lon- 
ger be called upon to waste his time or his vigor, in questions 
of mere curiosity. 

The educator of such a youth, it is remarked, ought to pos- 
sess the spirit of Condillac, who well knew how to appreciate 
these peculiar powers; who will not undervalue a precocity, 
which has marked the childhood of so many distinguished men 
of science, and, on the other hand, will perceive that this pre- 
cocity is but the first bud of infancy, which will wither and fall 
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without fruit, if it is not cherished, by the influence of intellec- 
tual climate and soil, fitted to develop its germs. It was 
well observed to the author, by a distinguished Italian, that such 
considerations would be useful, not only to Pugliesi, but to oth- 
ers; that ‘he had known many youth of remarkable talent, but 
that their genius had been destroyed by the false systems of edu- 
cation to which they had been subjected, because those who 
directed their course did not allow themselves first to be directed 
by their pupils.’ In other words, that they employed the meth- 
ods adapted to their own peculiarities of mind, rather than to 
those they attempted to form. On the other hand, however, 
these remarks should not be employed to justify the foolish pre- 
sumption of those, who mistake their dislike to persevering 
study, and their fondness for gathering the flowers of know- 
ledge, instead of waiting with patience, in the cultivation of its 
fruits, for a peculiar genius, that disdains to move in any regular 
orbit. 

In reference to the moral education of Pugliesi, it is observed, 
that the greatest care should be used in guarding him from the 
effects of the admiration and flattery to which his peculiar fac- 
ulties often lead. That his power is so far from being the result 
of any exercise of the will, or of any intellectual effort, that the 
mind itself is scarcely conscious of its own operations. The 
exaggerated praises which are often bestowed, are, therefore, 
unreasonable as well as injurious ; and are far more justly due to 
many men of moderate capacity, who acquire a much more 
moderate degree of mental vigor and skill by persevering labor. 





CONVERSATIONS ON THE GOSPELS. 


[We cheerfully insert the following article, because we are willing 
the opinions of every candid instructor and educator in regard to Edu- 
cation, should be presented in the pages of the Annals, however they 
may differ from our own.] 


Mr Eprror : — The above is the title of a work, the first 
volume of which has recently been issued from the press 
of James Munroe & Co., and which is unprecedented in 
its form, and quite new in its spirit. It is a book which we 
think no one can read, and not feel a renewed love and deeper 
reverence for childhood. It is a beautiful revelation of the 
truth-loving and truth-telling spirit of infancy, which has been 
aptly called ‘a perpetual Messiah,’ before it has wandered from 
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its divine home. It contains thoughts of the free and unper- 
verted soul. It is the spontaneous expression of those dreams 
of the perfect, which haunt us in our infancy, as ‘ faint remem- 
brances of our angelic life.” ‘The child is father of the man,’ 
and while its spirit remains undimmed by the breath of time, it 
is a holy teacher sent from God, to call its erring race to repent, 
and return to the dominion of innocence and truth —to that 
kingdom of Heaven —of which Jesus, whose whole life was a 
pure and beautiful infancy, has made it the consecrated emblem. 
The serious thought, the earnest word of a ‘little one’ — has it 
not something of the confidence and all the enthusiasm of inspi- 
ration? Does it not, in fact, give us the best idea of it! 

We must not, therefore, disregard these little preachers of 
righteousness. We must not offend one of these little ones, 
nor abuse the spirit and words which have been perfected from 
the mouths of babes, too innocent to err in the perception and 
interpretations of truth, like minds mature in sin and logic. 

Many arguments have been presented to the world to prove 
the truth of Christianity and the reality of its religion. But its 
best proof is the instinct of childhood, and its strongest argu- 
ment is the soul purified by its light, and satisfied with its 
beauty. Mr Alcott, by these ‘Conversations on the Gospels,’ 
has fully demonstrated the fact, that Christianity is apprehended 
in childhood, and that God often hides its beautiful doctrines 
from the ‘ wise and prudent, and reveals them unto babes.’ It 
is the great maxim and law of interpretation that every Scrip- 
ture must be interpreted by a spirit kindred to the one which 
gave it. And who can boast of a spirit more kindred in purity 
and love to the divine Jesus, than that of a little child? 

These Conversations are a commentary on the Gospels ; an 
analysis of the spirit of Christianity, which finds a response in 
the heart of every little child, and also in the mind of c! ildlike 
manhood. We have read the first eleven Conversaticns to a 
school of sixty scholars, and find, every morning, that it is 
greeted with a sweeter smile and more enthusiastic welcome. 
To the same scholars have been read, during the last season, 
¢ Christobel,’ ‘ Peter Bell,’* The Ancient Mariner,’ and some of the 
‘ Beauties’ of Irvine, Scorr and Wison, partly to form a taste 
for the beautiful in literature, partly as a ‘ reward of merit,’ and 
also as a relaxation from severer studies. But nothing seems to 
have interested or profited them more than Mr Alcott’s simple 
and beautiful colloquy with his children. Jesus has become 
more of a living reality to their minds and hearts. They begin 
to see some form and comeliness in him, that even they — the 
young, the gay, the light and happy-hearted— should desire 
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him. They begin to feel that the Bible contains ‘ Beauties of 
Jesus’ far surpassing those of Shakspeare, Scott and Irving ; a 
‘ Beauty of Holiness’ no where else to be found in words. 
Many parents have purchased the book at the earnest request 
of their children. ‘They seem to feel emboldened and ennobled 
to find that sentiments so pious and just — words so chaste and 
beautiful — can come from the lips of children like themselves, 
They are surprised and delighted to find, that thoughts, feel- 
ings and fancies which they have loved to cherish, but never 
dared to express, even to their mothers, are patiently, cheerfully 
and reverently listened to,by a man who is sitting ‘aloft in 
awful state,’ on the august and unapproachable throne of school- 
master, and now made known to the world as the inborn senti- 
ments, philosophy and religion of children — abused, unworthy, 
insignificant children ! 

While it gives confidence to the child in his own convictions, 
looses his tongue to speak of the world within, and creates a 
just reverence for himself ; this book will also inspire humility. 
It is ever a comparison between the infinite and the finite, the 
perfect and the imperfect. There is no pride in true under- 
standing. There isno real confidence in anything but the 
truth. 

With some experience in the results of reading these Conver- 
sations in schools, we cordially commend them to the notice of 
Sabbath school teachers and parents, and strongly recommend 
them to our brethren who are laboring in the great and beautiful 
ministry of developing and renewing the spirit of childhood. 

A Sopscriser. 


[Since the foregoing communication was received, a second 
volume of this curious work has appeared. Lke the first, it will 
probably receive both unqualified praise and unqualified censure. 
We believe that it merits neither the one nor the other; and 
that those who condemn it, know as little of its real character 
as they do of the labors and self-sacrifices of its editor. We 
confess, most cheerfully, that much of it isa ‘sealed book’ tous, 


but we will, for this very reason, be sparing in our criticism.] 
Ep. 
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MISCELLANY. 





Common Scuoot Convention at NortHamprTon. 


A ihghly interesting meeting of the friends of common schools, in the 
four western counties of Massachusetts, was held at Northampton, on 
the 15th of February last, at which the Hon. Isaac C. Bates, of North- 
ampton, presided. The meeting appears to have been well attended 
and spirited, although the various towns in the four counties were 
not all represented. Of sixtyseven, to whom circulars had been sent, 
urging an attendance to the Convention, only seventeen — we are sorry 
to say it —— made any returns. 

The purpose of the meeting, was ‘to deliberate and act upon such 
measures as should be best calculated to instruct the intellect, and elevate 
the manners and {moral sense of those who are educated in these 
institutions.’ 

Among other measures, was the passage of fourteen resolutions, em- 
bodying the following views and suggestions. ‘That the present condi- 
tion of common schools, defective as it is, requires that the moral and 
mental worth, together with the compensation and more thorough exam- 
ination of teachers, is indispensable ; that schoolhouses require radical 
reformation ; that as things are, the influence of private schools is inju- 
rious to common schools ; that normal schools are necessary ; that able 
lecturers, in every town, are desirable ; that there should be a judicious 
selection of text books for schools, by a committee appointed in each 
town for the purpose ; and that district school committees ought to co- 
operate with general committees in their efforts for improvement. 


Convertion at Montcomery, N. Y. 


A Common School Convention, was held at Montgomery, Orange 
County, N. Y.on the 28th of December last, which passed a series of 
resolutions that certainly look well on paper, and which we should like 
very well to copy, were it not that we have grown rather tired of insert- 
ing these documents in our pages, they are so frequent and numerous. 
Those which were passed at Montgomery, resembled, in general, those 
which were elicited at Northampton, as referred to in the preceding 
article, with one important addition. This was a resolution expressive 
of the high sense entertained by the Convention, of the importance of 
Female Education and Female Seminaries. 

Weare heartily glad these conventions have become so numerous, 


that we scarcely find room for them in our pages. There is great ne- 
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cessity for caution, however, in regard to measures. What is done, 
should be done with great care. ‘ Make haste,’ should be our motto, in 
our efforts in behalf of common schools ; but let us ‘ make haste slowly,’ 
or at least surely. 


Strate Scaoot Convention at Utica. 


We learn that a State Convention of Teachers, and other friends of 
education, is to be held at Utica, N. Y. on Thursday, the llth of May 
next, at 9 o’clock, A. M. to take into consideration the means of elevat- 
ing the standard of common school education, and improving the com- 
mon schools in that State. We understand also, that the friends of the 
cause anticipate a full representation from all parts of the State, and 
have engaged able Lecturers for the occasion. If the expectations of the 
friends of improvement in that region are fully realized, the meeting 
will be one of great interest. 


A meeting of Teachers and friends of education was recently held at 
Albany ; but we do not learn that much was done except the passage of 
a few spirited resolutions, not unlike those which were passed at a late 
Teachers’ Meeting, in Troy, mentioned in our last number. 


Scuoots 1n Scituate, Mass. 


We have seen a printed report of the School Committee of Scituate, 
in this State, bearing date March 6, 1887. Itis an interesting document 
of twelve pages ; and evinces, most clearly, that the district schoolmas- 
ter is not only ‘ abroad’ in the land, but that his claims are beginning 
to be regarded. 

American Lyceum. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum, will com- 
mence on the 5th of May next, at Philadelphia. It is thought that the 
session will be one of increased interest. We understand that a very 
active Committee of Arrangements has been appointed, and that some 
important and able reports are to be presented, among which is one from 
D. Prentice, Esq. of Utica, N. Y. on Uniform Barometrical Observations, 
with a plan. All State Lyceums and County and Jocal Lyceums, in dis- 
tricts not otherwise represented, are invited to send their delegates to this 
anpual meeting, with written or at least verbal reports on their history, 
condition, &c. with statements concerning education in their towns, 
counties, or States. A number of distinguished friends of education 
have been appointed to furnish essays to be read ; and the friends of 
education generally, are invited to co-operate by their presence or com- 
munications addressed to Theodore Dwight, Jr. Corresponding Secre- 
tary, New York. Those friends of education present, will be cordially 
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admitted to sit in the convention as debating members. The following 
three questions have been selected for discussion ; the two first of 
which, at the least, are among the most important which could be agi- 
tated. 

1. What principles should be adopted by a State in apportioning its 
share of the surplus revenue for the support of common education ? 

2. To what objects should a friend of education first direct his efforts, 
in his own immediate neighborhood ? 

$. What is the plan of organization for Lyceums in a thinly scattered 
district ? 

Universat Lyceum. 


We have received from Mr Josiah Holbrook, whose labors in behalf 
of Lyceums are extensively known, a small pamphlet of twelve pages, 
giving an account of the plan and object of a Universal Lyceum, with 
the names of the Officers proposed. The person designated as the 
President, is the late Chancellor, Brougham, of England. The Vice 
Presidents, in number fiftytwo, are men of all countries in the world, 
distinguished for science or philanthropy. The same may be said of 
the Corresponding Secretaries, one hundred and thirtynine in number. 
Then, there is a list of ninetysix Corresponding Members. The ‘ Actu- 
ary’ of the Lyceum, is Mr Holbrook himself. Communications, &c. 
intended for him, should be addressed to the care of Wm. Marshall & 
Co. Philadelphia. The following are the introductory paragraphs of 
the Report. We hope to be able, in our next number, to give a more 
full account ofthis novel but interesting institution. 

‘In numerous Lyceums, and a still greater number of schools, in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, measures have recently been adopted for the 
diffusion of knowledge over our globe. Many social Lyceums, consist- 
ing of from six to twelve members, have been formed, for the specific 
object of aiding in the universal diffusion of knowledge. 

‘ As one means of promoting this object, they have collected in large 
numbers and considerable variety, specimens of minerals, plants, shells, 
and other productions of nature. They have also prepared and other- 
wise procured many specimens of art, particularly drawing, penman- 
ship, needlework, and other hinds of juvenile improvement. 

‘ The specimens thus collected and prepared, are to be sent to such 
Schools, Lyceums, and other literary institutions, also to individuals, in 
various parts of the globe, as will be likely to reciprocate their efforts, 
or otherwise to use them for the advancement of scientific or christian 
knowledge. 

‘ Considerable progress is made in preparing specimens of nature and 
art, especially of school improvement, for the different missionary sta- 
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tions upon the globe, with the particular object of exciting the interest, 
and eliciting the efforts of the schools under their charge, and thus to 
secure their aid in the accomplishment of the same great benevolent 
design. 

‘While measures for the accomplishment of this large and dignified 
object, never fail to secure the warm approval and hearty co-operation 
of Lyceums and schools, they more effectually and more uniformly pro- 
mote the success of those institutions, than any measures which have 
hitherto been proposed, and thus prove the christian doctrine, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

‘To give greater system and efficiency to the measures referre'! to, a 
plan for a “Universat Lyceum” has been recommended by numerous 
schools and Lyceums, and several occasional meetings, with entire 
unanimity and decided approbation. 

‘ The particular object of this plan is to secure the assistance of dis- 
tinguished scientific individuals, philanthropists, and christians, in differ- 
ent parts of the globe, in aid of the humble efforts of young inquirers 
after knowledge, and the inexperienced laborers for the advancement of 
science, the elevation of morals, and the redemption of the human 
family.’ 


American Carrocrapnic Society. 


This, appears to be an association of gentlemen from various parts of 
the country,for the purpose of introducing into general use, a sys- 
tem of Chirography, combining the most correct principles in the style 
and formation of letters, with the most efficient mode of applying them 
to practice. The Society consists of two classes of members— one of 
counsel and advice, the other of practical writing masters. Its officers 
are » President, Secretary, and Executive Committee, whose respective 
duties are said to be prescribed in the printed ‘ Rules and Regulations ;’ 
which, by the way, we have never yet seen. Our only information on 
this subject is derived from a duodecimo volume of 84 pages, published 
at Concord, N. H. under the direction of the Society itself ; and a ‘cir- 
cular’ signed by a part of the Executive Committee, stating its object, 
and that they have adopted, some three or four years since, the system 
of penmanship or Chirography of Mr Alison Wrifford. 

We know, as we have already intimated, very little of this society. 
The President is Rev. Dr Lord, of Dartmouth College, and its Execu- 
tive Committee, consisting of thirteen members, includes the names of 
several gentlemen of reputation and talent. Some of the professors 
both of Dartmouth College and Brown University a.. also among its 
members. Of the system of Mr Wrifford, we have said a word else- 
where. For the present, we will only observe that we are confident it 
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has done well in its day, but are not yet sure that it ought not to give 
place to the system of Mr Foster. We greatly prefer the style of Mr 
F.’s engraved copies ; though we cannot help being partial to the gene- 
ral views of a writer, from whom we have received aid so essential as 
that which we received some twenty years ago from Mr Wrifford. 


University or Nasavicver. 

The number of students in this University, in July last, was 125. In 
the July preceding, it was only 102. From a copy of the ‘ Laws’ re- 
cently received, we extract the following rules for the moral conduct 
of the students. 

‘No student shall bring, or cause to be brought into College, or, on 
any occasion, keep in his room, any spirituous or fermented liquors ; 
nor any fire-arms or ammunition of any kind; nor a sword, dirk, 
sword-cane or any deadly weapon whatever, upon jenalty of such cen- 
sure or punishment as the Faculty may judge the offence to deserve. 

‘No student, shall, on any occasion, keep company with persons of 
notoriously bad character, under penalty of admonition, suspension or 
expulsion. 

‘If any student shall possess or exhibit any indecent picture, or pur- 
chase, introduce or read in College any obscene or impious books, or 
be guilty of lying, profaneness, intemperance, playing at cards or other 
unlawful games, (or at any game for a wager,) or of other gross immo- 
ralities or impieties, he shall be punished, according to the heinousness 
of the offence, by admonition, suspension or expulsion. 

‘ No student, during the regular sessions of the College, shall attend 
any ball, theatre, horse-race, or any unlawful or expensive amusement 
whatever. Cock-fighting is especially forbidden ; and any student guilty 
of itshall be suspended or expelled. 

‘ No student shall keep, for his use or pleasure, any horse, carriage, 
dog, or servant : except when his parent or guardian, shall, with the 
approbation of the Faculty, allow him a horse for the purpose of 
healthful exercise. Nor shall he indulge in any gratification or practice 
involving needless or extraordinary expense. 

‘ Every student shall preserve not only his own room, but every part 
of the College premises as neat and cleanly as possible.* 


Lavies’ Association For Epucatine Femares, 1n Inuivors. 


The great object of this Association, is to assist young Ladies in 
qualifying themselves for teaching. In pursuance of this plan, forty- 
five individuals have been aided during the last year, residing in twelve 
different counties. The receipts of the Society to enable it to perform 
this work of charity, were, in all, including $450 received from an As- 
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sociation for the same purpose, existing in New York, nearly $1400. 
According to its third Annual Report, presented at a late annual 
meeting at Jacksonville, the society is flourishing and doing great good. 
The President is Mrs C. Tillson, of Hillsborough ; and the two Secre- 
taries, Mrs C. W. Baldwin, and Miss E. P. Price, of Jacksonville. 


American Paysrotogicat Society. 


An Association has been recently formed in Boston, under the name 
of the American Physiological Society. Its object is to encourage the 
acquisition and diffusion of a knowledge of Physiology ; — first, among 
its own members, and next, by means of auxiliaries and other methods, 
throughout the community. If the association is composed of the right 
sort of materials, it cannot fail to do immense good in encouraging 
physical education and promoting human health, happiness, and lon- 


gevity. 
Craronian ScHoo.. 


This school is to be opened in Chelsea, Mass., on or before ‘the first 
day of May next, provided a sufficient number of pupils can be obtained 
to fill the classes. Mr Schuyler Clark is to be both Principal and Su- 
perintendant. 

The school is to consist of ten classes of thirty fpupils each ; five 
classes of males and five of females. They are to occupy ten rooms, 
which are to be furnished for the following branches ; each class or 
branch having its particular teacher, and also a guardian or friend to 
watch over behavior, amusements, &c. 

1, Language ; English, French, Spanish, &c. 2. Mathematics. 8. 
Geography, History, Astronomy, Geology and Botany. 4. Natural 
Philosophy. 5. Drawing and Painting. 6. Music. 7. Elocution. 8. 
Orthography and Definitions. 9. Penmanship and Book Keeping. 10. 
Morality, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and Political Economy. 

If this plan of instruction can be carried out, and we see no intrinsic 
difficulties in regard to it, we doubt not Mr C. will confer on Boston and 
its vicinity a signal benefit. To his course of instruction, already libe- 
ral, we should however add Human Anatomy and Physiology, and, if 
possible, Domestic Economy. 


Epvucation 18 SwiTZzERLAND. 


The cause of education is decidedly advancing injSwitzerland. Since 
we revolution in 1830, the protestant cantons, and those of mixed reli- 
gion, have been making constant efforts for the advancement of popu- 
lar education. Systems of public instruction have been greatly amend- 
ed ; schools have been improved, and seminaries for teachers have been 
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every where founded, with the most happy effects. In these reforms, 
the cantons of Vaud and Zurich, appear to have been the most conspic- 
uous. Berne, the largest canton in the confederacy is unfortunately in 
arrear on this subject, in consequence of the inexperience of its Coun- 
cil of Education, and the narrow views and bitter contests of its respec- 
tive parties. The protestant portion of Appenzel, the smallest and 
most rugged canton in Switzerland, has made noble efforts on this sub- 
ject. The catholic cantons are divided into two parties — those who 
read the Bible, and place it in the hands of their children in families and 
schools, and promote in every way the progress of knowledge —and the 
adherents of the Jesuits, who consider the priests as the only proper sour- 
ces of knowledge and faith. The latter party prevail in the little cantons 
which formed the original Swiss Confederacy, and discourage every im- 
provement in schools. The former possess most influence in the can- 
ton of Fribourg, and with the aid of the venerable Girard, one of the 
fathers of education in Switzerland, have succeeded in introducing an 
improved and more liberal system of education, and freeing the schools 
entirely from the despotic control exercised by the bishop. Lucerne 
is advaneing in the same course, but light penetrates slowly into regions 
shrouded in darkness. 


Epvcation 1x Norway. 


The busy envy the leisure of the idle, and the inhabitants of a rug- 
ged and cold country equally envy the ease of the natives of the fertile 
lands of the South, and both fancy that they should accomplish won- 
ders, could they enjoy similar privileges. Experience, however, shows 
that necessity is the best guide to superiority, and a striking illustration 
of this truth is furnished by the state of education in Norway. While 
the mild and fertile plains of Italy produce only ignorance and supersti- 
tion, the rocks and torrents and snows of Norway seem only to furnish 
additional motives to its thinly scattered inhabitants to surmount every 
obstacle in order to obtain knowledge. By the aid of itinerating teach- 
ers, all are taught to read and write, and those who do not possess this 
elementary knowledge are not permitted to become members of the 
churches, or to exercise any political rights, It is not uncommon to find 
among the poor mountaineers the works of Euclid and of distinguished 
modern authors ; and a recent traveller states, that he found on the 
frontiers of Lapland, a peasant who was surrounded with maps, and 
engaged in the study of geography, in which he earnestly solicited 
assistance. In a late journey of the king of Sweden through the country, 
he conferred rewards on those who distinguished themselves by their 


attention to agriculture and education, and founded or endowed several 
schools from his private purse. 
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PeRiopicaLs AND ScHoots 1s SouTHERN Asia. 


Eight periodicals in the English language are already published east 
of the river Ganges, viz. The Prince of Wales’ Island Gazette, two 
newspapers at Singapore, two at Canton, the Chinese Repository, a 
monthly magazine at Canton, and two Portuguese newspapers at Ma- 
cao. In addition to these, it is proposed to publish a monthly work at 
Malacca. 

The Morrison Education Society at Canton, has for one of its objects 
the education of Chinese youth, and the formation of a public library. 
The teachers are to be procured from Europe and America. 


Common Scuoots 1n GREECE. 


There are now ninetyfive common schools in Greece, of which sixty- 
two are maintained by the government, and Sthirtythree by individuals. 
There are, besides, one hundred and fifty schools for the most elemen- 
tary instruction, supported by the communes or parishes. ‘The whole 
number of pupils who attend these schools is sixteen thousand, 


Epvucatiox Society at Beierum. 


In 1834, a society was formed at Brussels with a view to promote 
education by publishing useful books at a reduced price, and introducing 
the best methods of instruction. The king and queen, and most of the 
principal people of the kingdom, contribute to its funds, It has publish- 
ed thirtyseven thousand volumes of twentythree different works, of 
which twentysix thousand have been distributed or sold at reduced 
prices. Among these, were an almanac, an arithmetic, grammar and 
geography, the elements of chronology and history, mineralogy and 
hygiedn, or method of securing health, a treatise on tools and machines, 
the discovery of America, Sylvio Pellico, Robinson Crusoe, John Hop- 
kins on political economy, and some little moral works for children. — 
The society has founded four schools for adults at Brussels, on the plan 
of mutual instruction, in which reading, writing, arithmetic, and linear 
drawing are taught. The male schools are attended by five hundred 
pupils, each of whom pays two sous (cents) for a lesson. It has also 
established a Normal school, or seminary for female teachers. It is 
also the object of the society to awaken an interest on the subject of 
education, to promote the establishment of associations for teachers and 
of schools of every description, for both sexes, and to form leading 
societies and itinerating libraries for the general improvement of the 
population. The proportion of pupils to the number of inhabitants in 
the country is one to eleven ; in Brussels, only one to eighteen. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tne Grammaticat Reaper, explaining the principles of the 
English Language, in a series of Popular Exercises : on the plan of 
the Intellectual Reader. Designed to make the study of Grammar 
and the business of Reading facilitate and promote each other. 
Being an Introduction to an Essay on English Grammar. By 
Lemvet H. Parsons. Philadelphia: William Marshall & Co. 
1836. 18mo. pp. 107. 


This is a work, which, in the hands of its author himself, we verily 
believe may prove exceedimgly useful. Every teacher has his ways and 
methods. For the majority, we regard lessons in reading on almost any 
other topics preferable to lessons in English Grammar. We do not 
admit that Grammar is necessarily a dry study. If the teacher is the 
right sort of man, he may render this science not only intelligible, with 
almost any text book, but highly interesting. If a book of the kind at 
which Mr Parsons aims, were necessary, we can hardly conceive of a 
better one than that before us. It has, at least, the merit of good style 
and simplicity. 

Perer Pariey’s Method of Telling about the Geography of 


the Bible. With many Engravings. Boston: American Station- 
ers’ Company. 1837. 16 mo. pp. 143. 


This is a very neat little book in large type, and adorned with many 
beautiful engravings. It is calculated to interest children, and there are 
few who would not, after studying it, turn with more interest to the 
study of the Bible. Hence, it seems to us exceedingly well adapted to 
the wants of Sabbath Schools. Perhaps it may not be amiss to observe, 
that this work is, as we have good reason to believe, a product of the 
labor of the real Peter Parley himself—a circumstance which will, to 
many, give it additional value. 

Procressive Exercisrs 1n Boox Keepine, by Single and 
Double Entry, Designed to furnish the Scholars in Common Schools 
an interesting and useful Mode of applying their Knowledge of 
Penmanship and Arithmetic. Also, to afford Farmers and Me- 
chanics an easy Mode of acquiring a Knowledge of this important 
Branch. By James H. Corrin, Brincipal of the Fellenberg Acad- 
emy, Greenfield, Mass. A. Phelps. Boston: Crocker & Brews- 
ter. 1836. 8vo. pp. 84. 

The author of these Exercises had not probably seen the system of 
Mr B. F. Foster, published by Perkins, Marvin & Co. since in giving 
a list of the most popular works on the science, he does not mention it. 
We believe it is pretty generally admitted that the work of Mr F. is not 
surpassed by any other which has yet appeared. Perhaps the Progres- 
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sive Exercises may be somewhat better adapted than his to the wants 
of common schools. For this purpose, at least, we are glad of an oppor- 
tunity of commending it. 


ConversaTIONAL Purases AND Dratocues for French and En- 
glish. Boston: James Munroe and Co. 1837. 18mo. pp. 121. 

This work is a compilation from the eighteenth Paris edition of Bel- 
lenger’s Conversational Phrases. It is probably one of the most accep- 
table works of the kind which has ever been prepared. We do not 
hesitate to commend it to the class of pupils for whom it was intended. 


Tue Sovruern Rose, Charleston, S. C. 

This is a semiweekly paper of eight octavo pages, intended for the 
young. Itis rather light and amusing, but for the kind of periodical is 
exceedingly well conducted ;— and its mechanical execution is almost 
unrivalled. If there be an objection in this department, it is that the 
type is too small. If it were a size or two larger, we believe the work 
would do more good. 


Seeecu of Mr Carrer, of Lancaster, Mass. on{iPopular Edu- 
cation, in the Legislature of Massachusetts. Published by Light 
& Stearns, Boston. 

This speech is one of no ordinary interest. It was delivered in the 
Legislature when the question was up in regard to the disposition of 
the ‘ Surplus Revenue.’ Mr Carter contended, and with much zeal and 
ability, that it ought to be applied, at least onehalf of it, to the support 
of Seminaries for Teachers of Common Schools. We hope this speech 
will be read by every friend of education in the Commonwealth. 


An Inauiry into the kind and extent of Education demanded by 
the ordinary Circumstances, Duties and Wants of Life; being an 
Address delivered at the Organization of the Newtown (Pa.) Ly- 
ceum. By Lemve. H. Parsons, Principal of Bucks County Acad- 
emy. 

An Appress delivered before the Association of Teachers and 
Friends of Popular Education at Exeter, Me. Dec. 28, 1836. By 
S. H. Buaxe. Published at Bangor ; by the Association. 

Appress before the Warren County Education Convention. 
Published in the ‘ Belvidere Apollo,’ Belvidere, N. J. By Rev. D. 
X. Jun«in. 

All these three documents are interesting, but we have merely room 
to name them, as indicating an increased public attention to the great 
subject to which, in one form or another, we have, for life, devoted our- 
selves; and which, we believe, must have many more devotees than it 
now has, ere it will sustain the rank it deserves in a great and powerful 
and free nation. 
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WesTERN ACADEMICIAN. 


This is the name of a journal to be published monthly at Cincinnati, 
and edited by Mr John W: Picket. Its object is the advance of sound 
education, literature and science. Each number is to contain 56 pages 
at $3 a year, payable, invariably in advance. 


Firra Annvat Report of the Trustees of the New England 
Institution for the Education of the Blind. 

This is, as usual, an interesting document; and the externals of the 
plan of instruction which it developes (we are hardly willing to call it 
education) are beautiful. We are resolved to speak more fully of this 
institution when'we have had time to examine its internal charac- 
ter ; and its real, practical tendency in making the blind better and 
happier. 


A Lecture to Youne Men on Caastity. Intended, also, for 
the Serious Consideration of Parents and Guardians. By Sy1- 
vester Granam. Boston: Light & Stearns, and Crocker & 
Brewster. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1837. 16mo. pp. 
206. 


This is a second edition of the same work, with a slight change in the 
title page, which was noticed favorably in the Annals three years ago, 
as coming from the pen of Mr Graham. The present edition is, how- 
ever, greatly improved by a new preface, by additional notes and a vo- 
cabulary, and especially by being putin a large and most beautiful type. 
Every friend of the rising generation and everyone who hopes at all 
for the future melioration of our race, must rejoice to learn that the sub- 
ject of this lecture has been presented by one who, as Dr Wood- 
ward, the distinguished Superintendent of the Insane Hospital at Wor- 
cester, says, has treated it ‘in language as delicate as the nature of the 
subject will admit.’ Especially will the appearance of such a work be 
gratifying, when we consider how the evil which it exposes, is sapping 
and destroying the life blood of so many of our youth, not to speak of 
persons of maturer years ; and when it is considered, too, how incura- 
ble some of the diseases are which it produces. Dr Woodward states, 
that mania from this cause is less frequently curable than from almost 
any other; and that in the Insane Hospital, at Worcester, the "propor- 
tion of cures has been only about seven per cent. 

When the first edition of this work was published, at Providence, we 
were not sure that the author had not exaggerated on one point — 
the early age at which the vice of which he treats, commences. But 
subsequent observation and recent facts have satisfied us, that it is not 
so. Wemet, not longsince, with a now respectable but very feeble gep- 
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tleman, who, almost worn out at thirty years of age, assured us he 
commenced his career of error, as long ago as he can remember ; — 
he thinks at about the age of six-years. 

In regard to the existence of this vice in schools,'we have re- 
ceived under date of March 8, 1837, froma source whose veracity can- 
not be questioned, a most painfully interesting letter, from which we 
venture to make, in this place, a few extracts. 

© Once I had an u icommonly vigorous mind. 1 had’ too much moral- 
ity to frequent a ho. ¢ of ill fame, so took a more foolish course. I 
was a credulous, modest lad, and never forward to talk on such things. 
Now, when [ should be in the flower of youth, possessed of the best 
constitution that the God of nature could bestow, consumption is tear- 
ing down the fortress. I didnot read a medical work or a commentary 
on the Bible, in any part, so as to give me a proper alarm. Your book 
(alluding to the ‘Young Man’s Guide’) is none too alarming. People 
getso blind in this habit, that they cannot see without being spoken to 
very plainly. You are not to be blamed ; for if that little but invaluable 
volume had been put into my hands when first published, it would have 
aroused me from my stupor. Butalas! my ruin ; and not mine only ! 

‘ After reading your works, a few months, I have looked about me end 
found numerous other cases in the country where I reside. Oh, sir ! 
the common schools must have Physiology taught in them. ‘They are in 
a dangerous state, many of them. This species of intemperance must 
be singled out, in a manner not to be mistaken, and the voice of thunder 
heard. The evil is growing rapidly, in proportion as the population 
become effeminate.’ 

Respecting this evil in common schools, we have another extract : 

‘I know a considerable number that went to the same school with me, 
that are ruined. Thislast fact, I have but recently learned. They 
would often keep it a secret from each other, till each one had fallen ; 
and then, if his eyes were opened, he would mistrust, perhaps, what 
ailed the other. Noneighbor knows — it’s all a mystery. ‘A pain in 
the side ;” — ‘‘ he eats well, I don’t see why he can’t work.” ‘ Do you 
know what in the world is the matter with him ?” Permit me to add, 
that the most retiring, modest boys, are the least likely to discover their 
error till ruined.’ 

. Once more, and we hope the remarks will sink deep. 

‘ My parents were and are as virtuous, and I hope,as pious asany. It 
was not they, who injured me ; and they never knew, till lately that a 
‘‘ wretch” had been fed and clothed and highly respected within their 
habitation. Castigate them, sir, if it isin the power of your pen; 
but do not, for the sake of my dear and respectable relatives, expose my 
name.’ 


Be ke eee 








